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A PLEA FOR A DOG LAW IN MIS- 
SOURI. 

















The most serious hinderance to the 
sheep industry of Missouri is dogs. 
They make many farmers afraid to 
go into the business and cause much 
damage to those who are trying to 
get along. Did you read in one of the 
prominent stock papers a few weeks 
ago: 

“I had 15 of my Shropshire ewes 
killed and three so badly torn that I 
had to kill them later, by dogs on the 
night of Oct. 3rd. It was moonlight 
and I could easily make out the cause 
of the disturbance in the flock, but 
could not get close enough to shoot 
or identify the dogs. Can I get any 
money from the state to partially 
cover my losses?” 

The answer was: “The state has no 
funds whereby it can reimburse you 
for such losses. At present there is 
no law in Missouri which would give 
you any recourse unless you could 
prove the identity of the dogs and 
then bring suit on the owner for re- 
covery of damages.” 

This is a typical, and I regret to 
say, a too frequent inquiry. Put your- 
self in the farmer’s place who has for 
years selected his flock with the view 
of getting a maximum profit from it, 
culling out the ewes which have not 
produced lambs and the ones which 
shear light fleeces and keeping back 
those which have proven good pro- 
ducers—is there any wonder that he 
is a°radical on the dog question when 
he has had some 20 of his best ones 
killed in one night by the careless- 
ness of a neighbor who did not keep 
his dog tied? If you had been robbed 
of $300 in the night, you would be 
very much in favor of a law protect- 
ing you from bandits, yet many peo- 
ple are opposed to a dog law which 
would protect the live stock man. No 
law abiding citizen of Missouri would 
knowingly protect and harbor crim- 
inals, and yet he would become in- 
sulted if you should suggest that his 
dog was causing much damage and 
in many cases causing greater losses 
and proving a greater menace to the 
prosperity of the community than 
many a jail-bird. 

You dog lovers should put your- 
selves in this man’s place and look 
at the situation through his eyes just 
for a moment. He does not want to 
injure you in the least. He is asking 
for a square deal and the privilege 
of keeping a farm flock with some 
assurance that it will not be destroy- 
ed while he sleeps. He is trying to 
make a greater profit from a small 
farm by using all the odds and ends 
of pastures and permitting nothing 
which he produces to go to waste by 
maintaining a small fiock to utilize 
the odds and ends. 

Stray dogs not only cause much 
damage to flocks but in outbreaks of 
disease, such as the foot-and-mouth 
disease which has been so disastrous 
in this country for the last few weeks, 
they are very frequently the means 
by which the disease is scattered and 
many of the deputy verterinarians tn 
quarantined counties of Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana and Michigan have required 
the owners of dogs to keep them con- 
fined until such time as they were 
permitted to again run at large. Dogs 
are also a means of scattering hog 
cholera and you should be careful to 
prevent them from bringing the dis- 
ease on your own place. A square 
deal for the farmer and the dog is 
what is wanted. All live stock men 
are interested in this proposition. 

There will be a joint meeting during 
Farmers’ Week at Columbia, on Janu- 
ary 11 to 15, 1915, of all the state 
live stock associations and other farm 
organizations to try and boost these 
propositions: “More live stock for 
Missouri” and “More money for the 
stock raiser by cutting down the 
losses by disease and accident.” Wil 


you be a. booster?—Howard Harke- 
dern,- Secretary, Missouri Sheep 
Breeders’ and Feeders’ Association. 


IN CLARK COUNTY, MISSOURL 


Editor, Rural World:—The year of 
1914 is nearing its close, and we may 
give credit to it for having been one of 








fair character to all conditions of busi-, 


ness in this part of Missouri. The in- 
terests of agriculture were balanced so 
as to recompense for deficiencies. 
Prices of all grains-and live stock rule 
high, and a scarcity of supplies of 
many commodities is reported. 

The weather of the autumn was 
especially favorable for grass and win- 
ter wheat, and even at this date, (Dec. 
9) the earth remains unfrozen. Truly, 
this mild temperature is a blessing to 
all. 

The Wagoner Canning Company in 
Alexandria enjoyed the most prosper- 
ous business this autumn it ever had, 
as the season for ripening and canning 
tomatoes continued as late as October 
24. This is the latest date for a killing 
frost in this region, as reported by the 
weather bureau. Land devoted to the 
production of tomatoes yielded more 
cash value per acre than corn, wheat 
or other prodncts. The net receipts 
per acre varied from $60 to above $100. 

The Rural World letters from differ- 
ent counties of Missouri, as well as 
from other states, are a pleasure to 
read and are a benefit to all of the 
Rural World audience. The local 
writers are best qualified to furnish a 
good report of their respective coun- 
ties, and these worthy writers should 
be rewarded and encouraged. For a 
series of years I have written of Clark 
county for many publications, doing 
this service in a patriotic missionary 
spirit. 

Some persimmon trees at the Seven 
Pines home were well fruited this year 
and ripened very fine. I obtained some 
other classes of persimmons in the val- 
ley, and hope to have a variety of this 
native fruit. I gave some seedlings to 
a friend who has not any. Taking up 
persimmon volunteers is a task which 
one will remember. 

The honey crop all over northeast 
Missouri proved nearly a failure. Only 
a few bee-keepers obtained a surplus 
of honey. The writer has several col- 
onies which will require additional 
food supplies to winter them safely.— 
Jasper Blines, Clark Co., Mo. 


MISSOURI GRANGE—ADDRESS OF 
STATE MASTER RAINE, 








At the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Grange, in St. Louis early 
this month, State Master C. O. Raine of 
Canton, delivered an address that was 
full of instruction, helpfulness and 
good cheer for the order. Among the 
great mass of facts presented, the fol- 
lowing were of most importance: 

When it is understood that the start- 
ing of co-operative stores, as practiced 
by those of earlier days of the order, is 
no longer advocated by our people, but 
that we desire to bring the producer 
and consumer, retailer and mantifac- 
turer into our confidence, and have 
each to realize that no industry can 
long exist and prosper at the unwar- 
ranted expense of the others. In order 
that we maintain a high standard of 
agriculture, we must, with the co-oper- 
ation of other forces, make the profits 
upon the farm as remunerative as 
those of any other business. 

In regard to education, one only 
needs to examine the programs ren- 
dered by subordinate, Pomona and 
state granges to realize that the order 
is a potent factor in moulding public 
opinion, in favor of more up-to-date 
methods of doing things. The cram- 
ming process as practiced in our pub- 
lic schools of a few years ago has 
given way to classified, consolidated 
and high schools, and the Grange can 
justly claim to be a pioneer in the 
movement. Our work along this line 
will not be complete until every boy 
and girl living upon the farms within 
our state is provided with at least a 
high school education. 

Co-Operation. 

The question of financial co-opera- 
tion is one that has attracted the atten- 
tion of all sections of our country. 
Honest packing and shipping is neces- 
sary; information bureaus must be 
established at the market centers; 
membership confidence igs absolutely 
essential; the work must commence 


with the smail unit-and work upward; 
our farmers must iearn the economy of 
using grown-at-home products; the 
system of one farmer hauling his prod- 
ucts to town and his neighbor paying 
from one to three commissions for the 
same article and hauling it back, often 


over the same road, to his 
farm should be abolished; a 
good motto would be, “Know 
what your neighbor grows that you 


need on your farm;” this system has 
been successfully practiced in a num- 
ber of our local granges. Buying in 
carload lots, such as coal and feed 
stuffs of all kinds, has been success- 
fully tried out in many places. 

Public Highways. 

With all the active forces of our 
state allied in favor of better roads and 
the great impetus given the movement 
by the action of the last legislature in 
providing funds for the building and 
improvement of our roads has wrought 
wonderful changes in the local roads, 
which in the main are the essential 
roads to receive first attention; how- 
ever, we must not let selfishness dom- 
inate our every efforts because our ev- 
er-increasing population and the on- 
ward traveler are deserving of some 
consideration at our hands in the way 
of cross state and nation highways. 
Our state and county road officials 
should be supported in their efforts to 
carry out the intents and purposes of 
our road laws, to the extent that we 
may have the best roads possible, for 


all sections. 
Legislation. 

Members are urged to take an active 
interest in matters of legislation of di- 
rect interest to the farmer, for no one 
should be more interested in the wel- 
fare of his business than he who tills 
the soil. Some measures that require 
special attention are: 

A pure seed law, which would guar- 
antee to every purchaser a seed true 
to name, and sure, under fair condi- 
tions of germination. The loss of 
crops from this source is appalling and 
should be corrected. 

A tax on dogs. As the very mention 
of this tax the ire of almost every Mis- 
sourian is aroused; and yet when we 
stop to consider that one of the chief 
industries of our state, and one that 
brings large returns for the outlay, is 
menaced each year by the vicious 
sheep-killing dog, and from which 
there is no escape under existing con- 
ditions. It would seem no more than 
justice, that as the dog has a com- 
mercial value, implied of course, his 
owner should be required to reim- 
burse the flockmaster for his loss from 
this source. The sheep industry which 
is on the decrease must be protected 
before we can expect a return by the 
Missouri farmer. 

The opening of school houses. 
There is a law on the statute books of 
our state, which in effect closes school 
houses to public meetings of what- 
ever nature. It should be so amended 
as to permit the people who build and 
maintain the school houses, to use 
them for church, . social, literary, 
Grange, farmers and all public meet- 
ings which have for their object the 
welfare of the community. 


Rural Credits. 

Our farmers in the past have been 
slow to ask legislation at the hands of 
Congress in their own behalf, and this 
in a measure is responsible for part of 
the decrease, during the last decade, of 
the number of farmers living upon the 
farms. 

The farmer’s profits are always con- 
tingent upon the successful marketing 
of his products, both of crops and live 
stock. He is continually confronted 
with disease and death in his herd, in 
which oftentimes years of toil are 
swept away in a brief space of time, 
and from which there is no recourse; 
or he sees the prospects of a bountiful 
harvest blasted by weather conditions, 
leaving him without means to pay high 
rates of interest, taxes and to support 
his family. These together with local 
condition, such as inconvenience to 
church, school and distance to market, 
have aided much in creating a desire 
to leave the farm. We might add that 
the disposition of the federal govern- 
ment to loan money to our banks at 3 
per cent and they in turn loan it to 
the farmers at from 6 to 15 per cent 
on short time loans on first-class farm 
mortgages, which in many cases means 
the loss of farm with all payments, 
has and ig having its effect upon the 
young and ambitioua 


~ 
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A system of rural credit, with long 
time loans, at a torresponding low rate 
of interest would remove some of the 
objectionable features and enable the 
farmer to realize upon his investment + 
to a greater degree than it is possible - 
for him under present conditions. A 
system of rural credits of long time 
individual loans upon farm mortgages 
would strengthen confidence and great- 
ly assist in restoring better agricul- 
tural conditions. We do not mean by 
this that our whole banking system 
should be changed, but in the working 
out of a practical system, if necessary, 
federal or state banks should be estab- 
lished dealing with this phase of our 
finance. 
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A CHRISTMAS BLOTTER, 





With two, large sheets of blotting 
paper of contrasting colors and an or- 
dinary little calendar pad may be 
made an extremely useful gift. Out of 
the large blotter cut 12 small ones of 
uniform size, about 10 by 4 inches, 
Paste a “month” from the calendar, 
one on each small blotter, and with | 
the colors alternating. Keep the 12 
together by tying ribbon around them, 
with a pretty bow on top. Each 
month a fresh blotter may be slipped 
from under the ribbon and the month’s 
calendar is right at hand. Red and 
green blotters tied with red ribbon are 
a Christmas combination. 
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DEPTH OF SUCTION FOR A PUMP, 





Theoretically, a perfect pump will 
draw water from a height of 33.95 feet 
above the level of the water, or to a 
height corresponding to a_ perfect 
vacuum, but since a perfect vacuum 
cannot be maintained on account of 
valve-leakage, air contained in the wa- 
ter, and the vapor of the water itself, 
the actual height is generally less than 
30 feet. 

When the water is hot the height to 
which it can be lifted by suction de- 
creases, on account of the increased 
pressure of the vapor. In pumping 
hot water, therefore, the water must 
flow into the pump by gravity.—J. W. 
Lawrence, Colorado. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





Fruit jars of three sizes for pantry”™ 
shelves not only look neat, but also 
serve to show the busy housewife at 
a glance just what each contains. This 
is also much more sanitary than stor- 
ing food material in paper sacks and 
boxes. = 

In the largest size, standing in the 
back row, keep brown sugar, rice, tea, 
etc.; use the medium sized jars for 


raisins, currants, beans, etc. The (onus of 
smallest size may be used for spices, prays. 
baking powder, soda, etc. Have the (plied, M 


jars neatly labeled and brush over la- fer the 
bels with shellac or white of egg. Jelly 9g" the | 
tumblers may be used for the spices. 9% *®5. 
Watch the Garbage Pail.—A careful Adjoin 
survey of this receptacle indicates thé iy ynsp: 
part of the kitchen supply that is lost BBpyam ini: 
as refuse or as waste. Poor cooking, (ye foun 
unwarranted purchases and unwis@ @iyas doi! 
planning contributes to this extrava- Biijamacze. 
gance. The unnecessary waste should Bijranch 
be eliminated by the use of good cook=  Biijynd 
book and wiser planning as to th€ Bittuns w 
ameunts needed and individual tastes Bipoine ba 
Kitchen Table on Casters.—Hav@ Bye had | 
casters put on the kitchen table, and’ Bitingic a; 
you will find it will be a great helP Mturculio. 
toward saving steps. When work if | 









being done at the sink, the table may The f 
be rolled near, or when cooking is #* * %¢ 
being done it may be placed near the geruch t 
stove with the necessary cooking uten- (gt. 

sils upon it—-Miriam M. Haynes, Cole @ . Ree 
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How a Discarded Orchard Was Reclaimed ; 


By Proper Pruning, Spraying and Up-to-date Methods the Net Returns Were Increased 
Nearly $500 Per Acre in Three Years’ Time=--Success With Apples. 








URING the early nineties a few apple growers 
1) in Doniphan county, Kansas, received good re- 
turns from the small orchards that they owned 
at that time. This caused nearly every farmer in 
the locality to plant orchards of from 10 to 60 acres. 
Millions of trees were set out during the years from 
1890 to 1897. By the time these began to reach 
bearing age, diseases and insects made their appear- 
ance and none of the orchards proved profitable. 
Thousands of these trees have been cut down. Oth- 
ers that were given some care are now making good 
returns, among which is the particular orchard that 
I wish to write about. Up to the time it was 16 
years old, this orchard had been a prey to curculio, 
codling moth, and various fungus diseases. In the 
years of 1909 to 1911 we had a fair crop, but you 
could not find many apples that were sound. 

In 1909 we sold the entire crop on the tree for 
$550. In 1910 the crop was sold for bulk apples as 
they were too poor to pack; this netted the sum of 
$840. In 1911 the crop was sold for cider appies at 
$109.70 for the entire crop from 800 trees. By these 
figures one can see that this orchard was gradually 
decreasing in value. I decided to cut down the 
trees. 

When and How the Work Began. 

While I was engaged in chopping out the trees, 
juring the winter of 1912, Prof. Merrill came to my 
place to inspect the trees for San Jose scale, some 
of which he found badly infested. After going 
through thé orchard, he informed me that it could 
be put on a paying basis by spraying and using up- 
to-date methods in orcharding, and that I ought to 
harvest 24 crops out of 25. I little believed him at 
the time, but thought I would give him the benefit 
of the doubt. The next day I went to Kansas City 
and purchased the best spraying outfit I could find, 
wondering at the time if I would ever receive re- 
turns enough from the orchard to pay for it. Many 
of my neighbors advised me it was useless to try to 
grow good apples and that the few fruit growers 
who were spraying were not having success enough 
to pay. Nevertheless I decided to adopt modern 
methods in the future in the handling of my orchard, 
and since that time the work in my orchard has 
been carried on under the directions of the depart- 
ment of entomology of the Kansas State Agricultural 


College. 
During that season, the orchard was sprayed four 
jifferent times. We used one gallon of lime-sulphur 
to eight of water for the dormant spray, and two 
pounds of arsenate of lead and one and one-half gal- 
jons of lime-sulphur to 50 of water for the summer 
sprays. After the three weeks that spray was ap- 
plied, Mr. Merrill visited the orchard. After looking 
tyer the same he proved to me that I was starting 
m the right road to suc- 
ess. 


Adjoining my orchard is 
m unsprayed orchard. On 
Mamining the trees there, 
ve found that the curculio 
yas doing a great deal of 
damage. On a small 
branch of 15 apples we 
found 10 apples badly 
Mung with curculio. On 
going back to my orchard, 
We had to hunt to find a 
tingle apple injured by the 
turculio. 


' The following week we 
a severe hail storm 
Which badly damaged the 
uit. Believing there 
Were not enough good ap- 
Dles to warrant the added 
Xpense, no more sprays 
ere applied. Yet, in spite 
ofthe damage done by the 
hail, this orchard netted 
ihe best returns in its his- 
ory, producing . 4,200 
Dishels of good apples and 
2000 bushels of bulk, 
Which netter $1,670, for the 
Muit from the remaining 
” trees. My neighbor’s 
Mchard of 900 trees sold 
r cider stock at 20 cents 
* hundredweight, which 
ought him-only $275. 
The work of treating 





By George T. Groh, Jr., Kansas. 


eanker and of pruning in this orchard was done un- 
der the directions of the Agricultura. College. Be- 
fore we started our pruning, we would go through 
the orchard and cut off the limbs that were badly 
diseased, being very careful in making our cut back 
far enough from the diseased part so as to have 
a good healthy wood that will heal over. On limbs 





Ten Commandments for 
Success With Apples 
— —-PLAN SUITABLY——— 

——PLANT PROPERLY 

CULTIVATE CLEANLY——— 
FERTILIZE REASON ABLY——— 
SPRAY INTELLIGENTLY 
———PRUNE JUDICIOCUSLY——— 

PICK SEASONABLY—— — 
GRADE UNIFORMLY 
PACK BEAUTIFULLY 
MARKET HONESTLY- 
—The Editor. 















































that were not badly diseased, we cut out the canker, 
using a common drawing knife and shaving the in- 
fected parts until all the discolored parts were re- 
moved. We cut back of the cankered spot at least 
one inch into clean growing wood. The wound must 
be made pointed both above and below, because if 
left square a wedged shape piece of dead bark will 
result, which will encourage a new infection. After 
removing all the diseased parts and limbs, we dis- 
infected the wounds and covered them with a good 
tree paint. By following this up with our regular 
sprays, we have been able to keep the disease under 
control. 

It is an easy matter to learn how to prune where 
one has the plants to work upon, but it is a difficult 
matter to tell others how to prune. No two plants 
are alike. No two branches are alike. Therefore 
the operation must be done in a rational common 
sense way. The past two years we have done some 
heavy top pruning, lowering the tops of the trees 
from seven to ten feet, thinning out the central parts 
and removing all cross limbs, being very careful to 
make all cuts close and smooth and covering them 
immediately with a good tree paint. The heavy 
pruning caused abundant growth of suckers or wa- 
ter sprouts. Some of these we removed while oth- 


ers we cut back to three buds and are bringing 
them_into fruit spurs. The object is to have more 
bearing wood in the center of the tree. 

There is considerable objection to cutting back 
the tops on old trees, but in this orchard, it has 
been a great benefit; of course in some orchards 
that are too far gone, it would be much better to 
cut off at the ground and replace with young trees. 
Heavy pruning of the tops stimulates the production 
of the wood and makes the trees healthier and more 
vigorous. 


I have noticed several good advantages in the top- 
ping of the trees, first, the trees can be sprayed so 
much better. With the tower on the machine, I can 
place the nozzles over the tops of any trees in the 
orchard and force the spray downward through all 
parts of the tree. Second, the top is made wide and 
open to let the sun shine through all parts of the 
tree. Last season the fruit on the north side was 
the same color as the fruit on the south side. Third, 
it saves much time and causes less waste of fruit. 
In former years it was impossible to pick all the ap- 
ples from the tops and some cf them had to be 
shaken off which damaged the fruit. Last season 
every apple was easily reached with an 18-foot 
ladder 

How and Why the Work Paid. 


Has the time and expense spent on this orchard 
paid? I will give the correct figures and you can 
answer the question. In the three years before the 
orchard was sprayed, the net income was $999.70, 
or an average of $62.50 per acre—much less than 
an acre of corn or wheat would have netted. In the 
three years that the orchard wag operated by scien- 
tific methods, the gross returns were $7,030.70, less 
$1,302 for pruning, spraying and packing, which 
leaves a net income of $5,728.70, or an average of 
$520.50 per acre. 

The conclusion is that success with the orchard 
depended on spraying and pruning. Seven sprays 
were given the trees this last season and the re- 
sults were the best in the history of the orchard. 
The Jonathan block averaged 92% per cent No. 1 
fruit, although the late varieties averaged nearly 
the same. This was due to the thoroughness and 
timeliness in spraying, which two factors lead the 
apple grower to success. 

The habits of the apple worm are well known, and 
he runs on schedule time. They are from two to 
four broods during the summer, none of which may 
be troublesome if the spraying schedule used by the 
agricultural college is observed. Too often the ap- 
ple grower feels that it is not important to observe 
the minute details of the spraying directions; there- 
fore, he winds up the season with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Spraying does not pay when the fundamentals 

of the operation are not 
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Place the Past Season. 


carefully followed. The 
right material must be 
used in the right way and 
at the right time; other- 
wise, failure is sure and 
certain. 





MICE IN ORCHARDS 

The damage to trees, 
particularly in young or- 
chards, from gnawing by 
rabbits and mice during 
the winter time is very 
great. Last winter in par- 
ticular there was an un- 
usual abundance of field 
mice, When the snow 
thawed from meadows the 
burrows of mice could be 
seen extending in all di- 
rections. Many young 
trees planted in sod or 
where manure or mulch 
came closely around their 
bases were completely gir- 
dled by these animals. As 
a@ precautionary measure 
Professor Paddock of the 
Ohio College of Agricui- 
ture recommends that lit- 
ter of all kinds be removed 
from around the trunk of 
young trees and that a gix- 
inch mound of _ earth 


A Corner of An Orchard That Covers About Two ! eres of Ground. The Owner Did Not Get Two thrown about the trunks 
Barrels of First Class Apples From the Entire 
Example of the Man Who Wrote the Accompanying Article? Make Your Apple Trees Pay. plan. 


Why: Not. Follow the of such trees is also a good 
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The Motor Car on the Farm 


Makes Country Life More Attractiv 


~ the cats. 


-=-Pays 


for ltself In Trucking and Other Work. 


goo one and a half million au- 
Nts mobiles have been sold in the 

United States since 1902 when 
the business may be said really to have 
begun. The number of these machines 
that have gone to the scrap heap is as 
yet negligible for commercial reckon- 
ing. The oldest is only 12 or 13 years 
old. You see the quaint old timers 
in service every day. 

Next year, according to the forecast 
of the trade, nearly a half million more 
cars will be sold. These facts cause 
many to wonder where these hundreds 
of thousands of cars will go next year 
—and the years after that. They fig- 
ure that there is now one automobile 
to each 70 or 80 people in the country. 
How many possible purchasers remain 
to be supplied? 

Jasper, the well known financial au- 
thority and writer for Leslie’s Weekly 
partly indicated the answer when he 
says, “Half of next year’s output will 
be sold to farmers more largely for 
utility than for pleasure.” The fact is, 
when the farm market is thoughtfully 
considered, it is found to be the domi- 
nant factor in the future of the auto- 
mobile industry. And Jasper’s words, 
“more largely for purposes of utility 
than for pleasure,” furnish the reason. 

Not quite 50 per cent of the automo- 
biles in use now are owned by farmers. 
Thus far the number of automobiles 


farm, no one can doubt the influence of 
the automobile in making the farm 
attractive. Both the boys and girls of 
the farm drive the car and take care of 
it, and you may be sure that the young 
men or women onthe farm where 
there is an automobile see to it that the 
car is kept in good shape. There is a 
marked decrease in the desire on the 
part of the young to get away from the 
farm, and the automobile is one of the 
most important influences to bring 
about this change. 

The automobile has promoted the 
good roads movement all through 
America. This is decreasing the cost 
of transporting agricultural products 
to market. And so important an item 
is this that it could almost be said 
that the improvements in roads alone 
would more than pay a big interest on 
the amount the farmer has invested in 
automobiles. Even now, road improve- 
ments have made it possible in many 
places to use the car every month. 


PURCHASING AN AUTOMOBILE, 

A common mistake made by most 
people who purchase a car is to pur- 
ehase, and then find out the things 
they would have had different had 
they known. There are many things 
about the car that the purchaser could 
have had at the time of purchase, or, 











Still in Service—An Oid Motor Car, a 





1902 Damier, Working An Elevator in 


the Hay-Making Season. 


owned by farmers is only about 10 per 
cent of the total number of farms. The 
manufacturers would have to produce 
over five million more cars to fill the 
farm market alone. 

The coming of the automobile has 
made remarkable changes in farm con- 
ditions. It igs carrying the farmer far 
and wide over the countryside and 
bringing him into close touch with all 
the great improvements in agriculture. 

Today it is no uncommon thing in 
any of the middle western states to see 
anywhere from 60 to 300 automobiles 
grouped about a field where a plowing 
contest is going on, or standing about 
the stable where there is a sale of fine 
cattle. These automobiles come from 
distances of 10, 20 and even 30 miles. 
They bring the farmer to these centers 
of interest quickly and without a great 
waste of time. 

A Paying Investment. 

The automobile on the farm is a pay- 
ing investment in many ways. On many 
farms the car does service both as a 
pleasure car and a truck. By remov- 
ing the body the car is converted into a 
truck on which farm products are 
quickly taken to market at little 
expense. 

In the old days if a member of the 
family, or a valuable horse fell ill or 
was hurt, 01 1 machine broke down in 
the midst of harvesting, the farmer had 
no choice but to take the consequences. 
He would drive off to town for heip, 
but it was a long, slow drive over bad 
roads and help almost always arrived 
late. The car gives him the quick 
service he needs. 

When it comes to the boys on the 





for a very little extra cost, could have 
had added to the car. 

There is the size of tires; in order 
to get a car down as cheap as possible 
the manufacturer sometimes puts on as 
small a tire as will carry the car, 
when if a purchaser would insist on 
a tire one-half an inch larger, he 
would get almost twice the milage and 
have infinitely less tire trouble. Most 


blowouts are caused by undersized / 


tires or insufficient air in them. 

tire will not blow out nearly so quick- 
ly with the right pressure as it will if 
allowed to mash down on the sides and 
break the fabric. If you keep a tire 
pumped to the required pressure it 
seldom blows out, but will wear out 
instead, without giving much trouble. 

We have heard it said: “I only ran 
it flat about half a mile.” It may in- 
jure a tire so it will be ruined by run- 
ning it a much shorter distance than 
half a mile. The best thing to do is to 
stop when it goes flat and fix it, or 
take it off and run in on the rim if you 
must go a short distance. 

‘’ A great many people are getting to 
understand the advantages of oversize 
‘tires and some agents are equipping 
their cars with them. Another thing is 
to see that front and rear tires are the 
same size, otherwise you will have to 
carry two cases and two tubes to have 
an extra case and tube for both front 
and back wheels.—R. A. Bradley, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College. 





GOVERNMENT CATS. 


The United States government an- 
nually employs several cats and ex- 





pends about $18.50 yearly for each 
pussy. This sum is used largely for 
purchasing meat and milk as food for 
The cats are used in all 
large commissary depots and by the 
post office department. The latter de- 
partment of the government keeps 
more than 400 cats. The New York 
post office alone expends more than 
$60 annually for cat meat and the 
postal authorities consider the money 
well spent. 





FARM METHODS AS PRACTICED 
IN OHIO. 





Farmers are not fools and they are 
usually found following the lines of 
work most suitable to their farms. 
While sometimes a little slow in 
adopting new features that are help- 
ful and have long before passed the 
experimental period, new policies are 
usually adopted about as fast as ad- 
visable. 

There is one thing of otiaks the 
farmer can not complain at the pres- 
ent time and that is a lack of advice, 
says a writer in Ohio Farmer. When 
it comes to information, advice, sug- 
gestion, etc., we have reached high- 
water mark. Anybody is willing to 
advise the farmer and the supposed 
reason why ‘all do not succeed is be- 
cause they have not taken some other 
fellow’s advice. What is now want- 
ed on the part of most farmers is a 
rest and to be given time to put into 
practice some of the things already 
known. 

Inspiration of the right sort is a 
good thing. The “right sort” is not 
what every fellow advocates or says 
should be done, but what actually has 
been done on the farm, which has 
paid in dollars and cents, the doer 
having the figures to substantiate his 
statements. 

It is always a mistake for a farmer 
to change methods all at once. As a 
rule, he is doitig close to the right 
thing and does not need particularly 
to change policies. What he does 
need and what he can best do is to 
do better the things he is already do- 
ing. The real helpful teaching of 
today is of this class. If the farmer 
is succeeding with live stock he 
should make greater effort along this 
line and aim to improve his animals. 
If he has succeeded in orcharding he 
should aim to grow better fruit. If 
he has done well at dairying he should 
keep better cows and adopt modern 
methods. 

In traveling over the country it is 
interesting to note the manner in 
which applicable methods have been 
pursued. In western and northwest- 
ern Ohio cultivated crops are grown 
extensively. There are very few 
me"manent bluegrass fields. few or- 
chards and very few wood lots. Large 
quantities of grain are sold and not 
much live stock bred; the animals fed 
for the market being purchased as 
stockers and feeders. 

In the hill sections, where good pas- 
tures thrive, the area of cultivated 
crops is quite limited, and rightly so. 
In these sections there is no doubt 
but that the growing of more and bet- 
ter pastures should be encouraged. 
The very best of fruit can be procuced 
in these sections and the orchards 
might advantageously be enlarged. 
The present objection of the farmer to 
the orchard business is the low price 





he is obliged to accept for the fruit 
already produced. This, however, can © 
be remedied by better and more thorn © 
ough spraying and by making use of | 


cold storage. Instead of accepting the 
ridiculously low prices being offered. 
for apples the placing of them in colq 
storage should be carefuly consid. 
ered. 

In these hill sections the acreage of 
alfalfa should be increased. This ig 
especially true in the limestone seo. 
tions. It is difficult to understand why 
farmers owning such lands have bee 
so slow in growing this most valuable 
crop. The area of corn should not 
be enlarged. Theoretically at least 
apples enough should be sold to pur- 
chase all of the corn required. Ig 
there any reason why this can not be 
done? If any one is doing this a re 
yurt through the columns of The Ohio 
Farmer would be most helpful. With 
the hill farmer, then, the policy of 
more and better pastures, alfalfa and 
orcharding instead of crop growing, 
with better live stock can be safely 
recommended. Forestry with the view 
of selling posts and timber should 
also be considered. 

The policy for the level and rich 
land sections should be the cultiva- 
tion of crops best suited to the soil, 
and it is doubtful if the present acre. 
age should be .reduced. These crops, 
however, should be grown in system- 
atic rotation in order that the produc. 
tivity of the soil be maintained and 


increased. Chemical fertilizers should - 


be intelligently used just as soon ag 
any benefit can be derived. Powdered 
limestone should and will be more ex- 


tensively used ag the soils become 


older. The use of this material in 
most sections of the state should be- 
gin at once. 

The way to find out if it is needed 
is to try it out in a small way. Secure 
a small amount and apply on spots @ 
rod square, on several parts of the 
cultivated fields, and note results on 
the clover that follows. The excessive 
transportation rates in many sections 
have done more to prevent the ex- 
tensive use of this material than any- 
thing else. The extensive use of pow- 
dered limestone (carbonate of lime) 


will add greatly to the productive ca- © 


pacity of soils. Transportation com- 
panies should see that this will mean 
an increased tonnage of freight and 
be more liberal in their rates. 





Better Values wineries 
e er a es At Same Prices, 
Hupmobile Roadster, ¢-cylinder__................ 
Meiz Roadster, 4- — set 
Mitchel, 4-cyl., 6- pas 
International Bejlvery Wagon,’ 2 ey. 
Overland, ¢-c 
Mitchell, 4 cy 
Buick Tack, covered ‘body, 2 -eyl.. 
Hudson, 4- cyl., 2 ass. 
Hupmobile Co Goaps, 4-cyl. . 
itche -¢ 
Hupmobile, Cou — 
Peerless, 4-cyl., 7- “pase. 
Mitchell, 4-c ms 6- 
. cyl. - 
Mitchell, 6-cyl.,7-pase. sone wnnenceneee 
Hupmobile, teri, -pass., I ,.. cncsneetahealin 
Also many others. 
Terms: 8 P= ment, balance notes. 
Wanted: — Use action Engines of stan 
makes, in trade ah = Automobiles. 
‘Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., 8t. Loui 
es Only four blocks vfiorts of Union Station. 









for promptness. 
A posteard will do. 
People's SupplyCo. D: 
716 Lucas Ave., St. 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK iesue of the 


Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Sample Copies Free. 
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APPLY A BABCOCK TEST TO THE 
ORCHARD. 











We hear and read much these days 
about testing individual cows in the 
dairy herd. Why not apply a “Bab- 
cock test” to the individual trees in the 
fruit orchard? A mere eye survey in 
itself is sufficient for one to notice in- 
dividuality in trees of the same variety, 
whether of apples or peaches or any 
other fruit; but a systematic “test” 
would determine the actual difference 
in vigor, in producing power, and in 
size, color and quality of fruit. It is 
a well known fact, for instance, that 
there are many different strains of 
the Fameuse apple. From whence did 
these originate? From bud variations; 
as each bud on a tree has an individ- 
uality of its own. And differences like 
these may be found in any block of 
trees of any variety in any orchard. 
By applying the power of observation 
to his trees and recording accurately 
the results for a period of, say, five 
years, the fruit grower would discover 
probably that some of his trees were 
not “paying their board,” as the dairy 
farmer says of his poor cows. 

On page 6 of this issue of the Rural 
World appears a report of investiga- 
tions in the improvement of fruits 
through bud selection that have been 
conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The facts 
there presented are exceedingly im- 
portant. Every reader of this paper 
who has an orchard of any kind or 
pize should read that article, and heed 
its announcements and advice. Grow- 
érs in this country and in Canada have 
frequently discussed this question at 
their fruit meetings, but have done 
little or nothing to demonstrate its 
value by actual practice in the nursery 
or orchard. This announcement from 
Washington furnishes the scientific 
proof that they want and need. Sim- 
flar work in a smaller way has been 
fone at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, and elsewhere. 

In a test conducted for ten years at 
Ottawa, the largest yielding tree of 
McIntosh Red gave 485 gallons; the 
least productive, 197 gallons—a differ- 
ence of two and a half times or about 
$9% an acre in one year. In an 
tight year test with McMahon White, 
the heaviest yielder gave 611 gallons, 
and the smallest 163—a difference of 
$74.46 an acre in a year. 

These and the Washington results 
thow the importance of fruit growers. 
and nurserymen paying strict atten- 
tion to the propagation of varieties 
from only the best strains. Further- 
More, and without regard to individual 
tree performance, the scions for propa- 
fating should be always taken from 
bearing trees and not from young 
trees, ag the latter have a tendency 
fo induce wood growth at the expense 
of fruitfulness. 

Not only in the improvement of va- 
Tleties as they come from our nur- 


‘ries is it worth while to determine 


the distinctiveness of trees, but also 
increasing the value of bearing 


trees that are found to be relatively 
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} Colman’s Rural World was 

established im 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulness and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
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poor producers. If the dairy farmer 
can produce good cows from poor ones 
by an infusion of better blood, would 
it not be possible for the fruit grower 
to improve his poor trees by top-graft- 
ing them with scions from good ones 
of the same variety? Top-working va- 
rieties that are unprofitable with more 
desirable, but different, kinds is com- 
monly practiced. It would seem just 
as feasible, therefore, and even more 
worth while, to make the poor trees 
in a block of any one variety as good 
as the best ones. The whole question 
of knowing the best that is in the 
orchard and of-using such knowledge 
to the greatest advantage might well 
be made the basis of thorough inves- 
tigations in private orchards, in nur- 
series and at experiment stations ey- 
erywhere. 


TEACH THE CHILDREN THE TRUE 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS-GIVING. 








“Is it not a pitiable condition that, 
in many of our modern homes, chil- 
dren have no conception of the true 
meaning of Christmas? We find the 
little girls and boys in school putting 
Christmas-giving on a commercial 
basis—“trading” presents with their 
school-mates. The true spirit of 
Christmas-giving should be revived. 
Teach your children that there is 
greater joy in giving than in receiv- 
ing.” 

This is the Christmas message which 
Miss Bab Bell, woman’s lecturer for 
the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, is sending out to Home Makers’ 
Clubs throughout the state. She urges 
that mothers teach their children to 
give only such articles as they them- 


selves would wish to receive, that the 
gifts be useful as well as attractive, 
and that the children choose as recip- 
ients those from whom they are not ex- 
pecting returns. 

Teach the older children also that 
Christmas buying does not mean the 
spending of money recklessly. Many 
young folks get the habit of trying to 
surpass each year the amount that 
they spent the year before. That may 
bea fine pastime for children with pa- 
rents of unlimited means, but it is an 
unfortunate habit for the children of 
the masses. Teach them that a 10-cent 
present, given from the heart, is more 
appreciated than a $10 present given 
for show. 





CHILDREN’S GARDENS FOR EVERY 
HOME AND SCHOOL. 





The Texas Industrial Congress, as- 
sisted by the State University, the A. 
& M. College, the State Department of 
Education, the State Department of 
Agriculture, the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations, local 
and state-wide, purposes to hold a 
contest during 1915, with cash prizes 
as incentives for the best results ob- 
tained by the schools and by boys and 
girls in home and school gardening. 
Assurance has already been given by 
officials of these organizations of the 
most hearty co-operation in the effort 
to bring about the cultivation of 100,- 
000 new gardens in the state next year. 

It is planned that the contests shall 
admit tracts of any size or shape, and 
the contestants are required to be be- 
tween 10 and 20 years of age. There 
will be prizes awarded for the best 
school gardens, and for the best indi- 
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25 YEARS AGO 


In Colman’s Rural World—Issue of Dec. 19, 1889 


The cable tells us of the great enthusiasm with which Barnum 
and his show is received in England. The trotting and pacing matches 
in connection therewith are said to create the greatest curiosity. 





Mr. C. W. Williams, of Axtell fame, is building a new track at In- 
dependence, Ia. It is the Fasig track, having somewhat of a pear 
shape, making but one turn in the mile. He thinks it is the fastest 
kind of a track to build, as well as the safest. 





Henry C. Jones, a farmer, living three miles east of New London, 
sold a cow weighing 1,750 pounds to Resser Morris, Tuesday, for $25. 
Say the butcher that retails this cow out gets 6 cents a pound, the 
amount would foot up $105—a profit for the butcher of $80, 
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“If we can’t get shustice in der Koleman’s Vorld, I vill lay dees 
matter before Beesmark, If you see von red-headed Duchmans comin’ 
mit a shotgun, mit eyes flashing fire, you know it vas Shake, no im- 
mitation, but der genuine article; most resp 
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vidual gardens, the idea being to make 
the school a means of instruction as 
far as possible. Contestants will be 
entered immediately following the first 
of January, and the contest will close 
December 1, 1915. 

Texas is not the only state where a 
contest of this kind would do good. 
Many other states, all of them, for 
that matter, that have not already done 
so, might well follow the example. 
Nothing exercises a greater influence 
on the minds and activities of children 
of all ages than the practice of horti- 
culture. Even if you do not have a 
contest, give them a little garden of 
their own next spring and watch them 
grow in enthusiasm and usefulness al- 
most as fast as the plants that they 
will raise. Better though, for the 
community, would be a contest that 
would make the whole country side “a 
place of beauty and a joy forever.” 





MISSOURI NEEDS LAWS TO PRO- 
TECT LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 





Missouri is one of the foremost and 
prominent live stock states in the 
Union. The total yalue of her live 
stock exceeds the total value of her 
grain and forage production by more 
than one-third. A few things of im- 
portance -to this great industry de- 
mands attention at this time. 

The state has fertilizer laws protect- 
ing the grain grower in buying fer- 
tilizer or feed for his plants, while the 
stock man has no law that insures 
the quality of the feed he buys; for 
instance, when wheat is high, he is 
not sure that the wheat bran and 
shorts hag not been adulterated with 
cob-meal and should such be the case 
there is no way in which one could 
prosecute the offender. 

Again the grain grower has a law 
protecting him from buying adulterat- 
ed seed and seed of poor quality, 
while the stock man has no law which 
will insure him that the pedigree of 
the stallion which he uses has not been 
faked up and misrepresented. Thig 
does not reflect on the stallion owner, 
who as a rule is honest, but he may 
have had the wool pulled over his eyes 
by a crafty and dishonest salesman. 

The grain grower again has laws 
which protect him from the obnoxious 
weeds, requiring that they be cut be- 
fore seeding, yet there is no law pro- 
tecting the livestock man from the 
dogs which cause much more trouble 
than any obnoxious weeds. They are 
the common “carrier” of disease, they 
cause many injuries to our fine horses 
and mules by running them into barb- 
wire fences and they prevent many 
farmers from keeping farm flocks of 
sheep because of some former disast- 
rous experience by himself or his 
friends. See the plea for a dog law 

on page 2 of this issue. 

A prominent Missouri live stock man 
has said, “If I could cut down the 
losses due to disease and accident, I 
would guarantee real wide-awake live 
stock nren 100 per cent on their invest- 
ment.” It is time that something 
was done to stop these leaks in the 
profits of the live stock business, 
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Improvement of Fruits 


Can Be Achieved Through Bud Selection 
From Trees of Best Performance. 


cultural announcements in re- 

cent years was made two weeks 
ago at the annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Horticultural Society. 
It was that the improvement of fruits 
through bud selection was not merely 
a theory but was scientifically prac- 
ticable. Investigations conducted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the last four years have 
proved that both yield and quality of 
varieties can be increased by propa- 
gating from bearing trees of high per- 
formance. The announcement a..d the 
story of the investigations was given 
in an address by one of th. experts 
associated with the work, Mr. L. B. 
Scott, of th. bureau «cf plant industry, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A complete copy of the 
address, with charts and illustrations, 
was kindly sent to the Rurrl World 
at the request of the editor, but pres- 
sure of spac: permits only a digest of 
its contents. 

The investigations were carried on 
with citrus and deciduous fruits to 
see if marked variations did not exist, 
and if by careful bud selection, wheth- 
er or not very productive types could 
be secured. A summary of the re- 
sults was given by Mr. Scott, and he 
outlined methods whereby orchardists 
can study their individual tree dif- 
ferences and secure their own records. 

Citrus Investigations. 

In the citrus investigations, the de- 
partment has under _ observation, 
roughly speaking, 1,000 Washington 
Navel orange trees, 200 Valencta 
orange trees, 400 Eureka lemons, 200 
Lisbon lemons and 100 Marsh Seed- 
less grapefruit trees. The work was 
divided naturally ito three parts: 


0”: of the most important horti- 


1. .. study of the differences as 
they occur among individual trees 
under the same conditions. This in- 


cludes a difference in type and a dif- 


ference in production withia each 
type. 

2. Can these differences be propa- 
gated? 


3. Will these differences be con- 
sistent from year to year in the bud- 
ded trees? 

Differences in Types. 

In the Washington Navel, they have 
found eleven distinct types, and these 
types are as distinct from each other 
as the white race is from the black. 
Many distinct types were found also 
in the other varieties. To illustrate 
these differences, Mr. Scott contrasted 
particularly two trees of the promi- 
nent Eureka lemon types, the standard 
open type of tree and the rank-grow- 
ing “shade tree” type of tree. Both 
trees were healthy, vigorous ones— 
one produced five boxes of fine quali- 
ty fruit in a year; the other, one box 
of poor almost worthless fruit. This 
is proof that some varieties are made 
up of a number of types, some worthy 
of propagation, others not. These 
types occur as tree sports, limb sports 
and individual fruit sports. 

Differences in Individuals. 

In addition to these variations in 
types, there is a great individual tree 
variation within each type. Take two 
Washington Navel trees growing side 
by side and receiving the same care. 
One produces ten boxes of oranges; 
the one next to it, four. These differ- 
ences are consistent from year to 
year. One is inherently a heavy pro- 
ducer; the other is not. This and 
many other variations were found out 
by actual observation in the groves 
and orchards. The work is not based 
upon theory, but upon carefully kept 
records. 

Propagation of Differences. 

In ‘the propagation of these differ- 
ences in citrus trees, the department 
only uses or recommends for use for 
bud wood, fruit bearing wood with the 
fruit attached, because they believe 
that the fruits on a limb can be taken 
as a guide as to what can be expected 
the buds from that limb will produce. 

One striking bud sport foupd was 
a limb on a standard Eureka lemon 
tree. This limb produces striped 
fruits and variegated foliage. Buds 


were taken from this limb and show 


in the budded trees the same variation 
of fruits and foliage as the original 
limb. 

An orange growing company at 
Corona, California, rebudded 3,000 
“shade trees” type of Eureka lemon 
trees with buds from trees of a pro- 
ductive type. In three years time the 
worthless, unproductive type has been 
replaced by a valuable productive type 
which bears four times as much fruit 
as it formerly bore. 

To show that such differences are 
consistent from year to year, Mr. Scott 
said that the department has three 
and four year records on some of 
their budded trees and, in every case, 
differences in type and differences in 
production could be propagated and 
were consistent from year to year in 
the budded trees. 


Deciduous Investigations. 


In preliminary observations with 
peaches at South Glastonbury, Conn., 
similar variations were found as in 
the citrus trees, varying from abso- 
lute barrenness to great productive- 
ness, and the differences were con- 
sistent from year to year. Similar 
variations were found in peach trees 
at Seymour, Conn. 

More detailed work was started with 
apple trees in Michigan. This last 
summer two apple bud selection study 
plots were located, one of Spys and 
one of Baldwins, and the same general 
plan was followed. as in the citrus 











great, if not greater, variations mm 
deciduous than in citrus trees, and as 
they have been able successfully to 
propagate these variations in types 
and differences in production in cit- 
rus fruits it certainly seems a safe 
assumption to say that these differ- 
ences can be propagated in deciduous 
fruits as well. 
Commereial Evidence. 

The J. H. Hale peach, which oc- 
curs with great frequency as a limb 
sport on standard Blberta trees, has 
been successfully propagated. In 
the North Yakima section, a desirable 
sporting tree of the Rome Beauty ayp- 
ple has been successfully propagated. 
A Texas grower has_ successfully 
work over unproductive types of ap- 
ples, persimmons and pecans, to pro- 
ductive types. A number of promi- 
nent nurserymen in Kansas, West 
Virginia, New York and some other 
states, are propagating their nursery 
stock from select bearing trees and 
are securing uniformly produce trees, 
as compared with many unproductive 
orchards, propagated by the old 
method of securing buds from other 
young trees, right in the nursery row. 

The foregoing commercial and prac- 
tical evidence and much more, that 
the department has accumulated 
should convince any sensible man, not 
only that these variations exist in 
marked numbers but also that they 
can be successfully propagated. 

To Secure Your Own Records. 

How the fruit grower may secure 
his own performance records was ex- 
plained in detail by Mr. Scott. By 
“performance record” is meant a 
record of the tree’s production and be- 
havior. There are two methods of 
securing such records, the tree census 
and the individual tree performance 
record blank as used by some citrus 














Method of Cutting Citrus Bud Sticks 


work. Already six types of Spy and 
six types of Baldwin trees can be 
distinguished. In most cases, a dif- 
ference in the habit of the tree growth 
is correlated with a difference in 
fruit. 


Spys and Baldwins. 


These six types in the case of the 
Spy are:—1, open productive; 2, al- 
ternate bearing; 3, upright unpro- 
ductive; 4, light foliaged; 5, deepry- 
ridged-fruit productive; 6, “McIn- 
tosh Red” type. 

In Baldwins the six types are:—1, 
standard yearly productive; 2, alter- 
nate bearing; 3, upright barren; 4, a 
type which bears distinctly flattened 
fruit; 5, “York Imperial” type; 6, 
“Roman Stem” type, which type of 
fruit has a distinct protruding seg- 
ment or tip in the cavity. 

In both varieties, these types have 
been found occuring as limb sports, 
individual fruit sports and whole 
trees. Probably other types also will 
be found. 

In addition to the variations in 
types, there is a great variation m 
production within each -type. The 
average tree production in the Spy 
orchard was about four barrels, while 
some of the best trees bore over ten 
barrels. 

Mr. Scott pointed out that they have 
not had time as yet to show expert- 
mentally that these variations in de- 
ciduous fruits can be propagated. 


With the Fruits 


growers. Space will not allow a de- 
scription of these methods here. In- 
terested persons probably can secure 
same by writing to Mr. Scott at Wash- 
ington. A surprising thing is that 
records of performance in orchards 
have been secured practically at no 
expense to the owners. 


A Typical Record. 


About the time the citrus improve- 
ment work was started, one grower 
went on record as saying: “Well, that 
might be all right for some sections, 
but my trees are bearing all the fruit 
they car possibly hold.” To prove his 
point he numbered all his trees and 
secured records on his tree yields. 

At the end of three years’ time he 
found that 14 per cent of his trees 
were carried an actual profit to him- 
self; 38 per cent were neutral, that is, 
they were just paying expenses,. but 
not bringing in any return to the own- 
er; the remaining 48 per cent of his 
trees were carried at an actual loss 
to himself. 

He decided to carry the neutral 
trees along a couple of years longer, 
but thought they would eventually 
have to be re-budded. The 48 per 
cent of “losers” have since been bud- 
ded over, the buds being taken from 
the productive trees in the 14 per 
cent column. 

Look at those figures! Only 14 per 
cent of his trees were carried at an 
actual profit, and that in a grove 


Attached. 


However, as they have found just aswhose owner thought his trees were 





bearing all the fruit they could pos- | 
experience — 
can be duplicated thousands of timeg ~ 
in both citrus and deciduous orchards, ~ 


sibly hold! That man’s 


Conclusion. 
“These differences are not confined 


to any one variety, to any one locali- © 
ty or to any one section,” concluded © 
“We have never been in © 
an orchard either citrus or deciduous, | 
propagated in the old way by securing © 
buds from slightly older trees in the ~ 


Mr. Scott. 


nursery rows, that we have not found 


marked variations in type and produe- | 


tion. 

“We do not expect you to take our 
word alone for these things. 
not Want to ask you to do that, ang 
we do not have to ask you. All we 
need to say to you is, study your own 
trees; go out into your own orchard 
and see these variations for yourself; 
then ask yourself this question: ‘Is 
not an individual tree study worth 
while?’ 
answer.” 


KANSAS APPLES AS GOOD AS COL. 
ORADO, IF WELL PACKED. 








Kansas apples are selling for an ay- 
erage of a dollar a bushel as compared 
with $2 a box for Colorado apples. The 
reason for this difference is the pack, 
according to F. S. Merrill, assistant 
in horticulture at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. 

The Kansas apple crop is marketed 
in bulk. The grower makes no attempt 
to grade the apples nor to pack them. 
Naturally they will not sell so quickly 
as the even-sized, well packed Colo 
rado apple. It will pay the apple 
grower to grade and pack his apples. 
The apples should be graded and pack 


ed into three grades, “extra fancy,” 
composed of perfect specimens of high 


color; “fancy,” composed of perfect 
specimens but below standard in 
color; “C grade,” composed of all mar- 


ketable apples not in the other gradeg, 

The “box pack” is preferred to 
packing in barrels as it does not tempt | 
the grower to put the inferior apples 
where they cannot be found. 

It pays to pack these three grades 
of apples in boxes. 
be lined with paper and the apples 
packed either straight or diagonally. 
In the straight pack, the apples aré 


placed parallel to the sides and ends” 


of the box. In the diagonal pack the 
rows run diagonally to the sides of the 
box. The apples should be placed 80 


that the stems are outward, both at the ™ 


top and at the bottom of the box. 

The most important thing to remem 
ber in packing apples is to pack the 
fruit firmly. If “the pack” is loose, 
the apples will be bruised. 

Kansas apples can easily compet 
with Colorado apples for the high 
prices, if the growers will prepare + 
fruit to enter the competition on eq 
terms. 


STORING 





APPLES AND 


TABLES. 





The house cellar frequently offers 


good conditions for the storage df} 


apples and vegetables, and is usé 
for the purpose more or less by many 
families. 
furnace located within the cellar 
air becomes too dry and warm, except 
probably for pumpkins, squashes al@ 
sweet potatoes, and it is necessary q 
partition off a storage room. 

The partition wall may be built 0 
wood and heavy paper, of brick, 
of concrete. The wall will be mda 
satisfactory if it is double, allowing 
for some insulating material or 
air space in the middle. Ventilat 
may be procured in the vegetal 
room by having an opening near the 
floor through which the air may 
admitted and another opening nea 
the ceiling through which the air may 
pass outwards. As a further precal 
tion and especially where a spe¢i 
fruit and vegetable storage room 
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not provided, the furnace pipes shous 
be covered with asbestos, thereby pre 
venting so much heat from radiat 
into the cellar and delivering mom 
heat in the rooms. above. 












Insects and diseases destroy 0V 
20 per cent of the fruit crop of 
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Can Be Had Outdoors 


‘Winter Gardens Down South 


From Fall to Spring--- 


Glass Required In Cold Latitudes. 


ARMERS in southern st&tes should 
have winter gardens to supply 
their families with fresh vegeta- 

bles through the fall, winter, and 
spring. Farm fare during these 
months is often dry and monotonous, 
and the crops that can be easily raised 
in a small home garden will not only 
provide a welcome variety, but will do 
much to remove the demand for spring 
tonic and other medicines. 

To members of girls’ canning clubs 
who have been growing summer vege- 
tables in tenth-of-an-acre gardens field 
agents of the department of agricul- 
ture are recommending that a plot of 
well-prepared land, 50 feet long by 20 
feet wide, be set aside and that the 
rest of the garden be planted with a 
winter cover crop. In the reserved 
area about four vegetables should be 
raised—spinach, lettuce, radishes, and 
cauliflower or cabbage being among 
the most desirable. In all the lower 
sections of the south lettuce, radishes, 
and spinach can be grown throughout 
the entire fall, winter, and spring. 
In the more northern regions and in 
high latitudes hothouses or cold 
frames must be used during the coldest 
months. 


F 


Grow Spinach. 

In a garden of the size already men- 
tioned, where no attempt is to be made 
to market the produce, a plot 20 by 20 
feet in size should be planted with 
spinach. The soil should be made 
fairly rich, and if well-rotted manure 
is not available a high-grade fertilizer 
should be applied at the rate of 50 to 
100 pounds per tenth acre. Five 
ounces of seed will make two plant- 
ings on the plot in drills 10 to 12 
inches apart. The plants should then 
be thinned out so that they stand three 
to four inches apart. Frequent shal- 
low cultivation is necessary and when 
the crop is grown in frames this must 
be done by hand. In most sections of 
the south, however, spinach can be 
grown throughout the winter without 
any protection, since even a hard 
freeze causes comparatively little dam- 
age. Where protection is desired, 
however, canvas-covered cold frames 
will almost always be found quite suf- 
ficient. 

Less Space for Lettuce. 


Half as much space as is devoted to 
spinach can be assigned to lettuce and 
radishes. With lettuce the best results 
are secured by sowing the seed in a 
well-prepared bed and then trans- 
The seed 
should be sown thinly in drills four to 
six inches apart and covered to a depth 
of about one inch. As soon as the 
young plants form the first true leaves 
they should be transplanted and set 
in the cold frame two inches apart 
each way. When they attain a height 
of one and a half to two inches they 
should be taken up with a trowel or 
Spade and set in a permanent bed, 
Where they should be eight to ten 
inches apart each way. The soil 
80il1 should be thoroughly prepared 
beforehand, as very little cultivation is 
Possible later on. As long as the 
Plants are small, however, the soil 
Should be cultivated to keep down 


| Weeds and to prevent the formation of 


& crust. 
Crisp, Red Radishes. 


Radish seed should be sown in rows 
10 inches apart and covered from one 
and a half to one inch deep. The 
lighter the soil the dgeper should the 
feed be covered. When radishes are 
frown in hotbeds or cold frames the 
Tows néed not be more than four to 
aix inches apart. For good results the 
Soil should be fertile’.and contain 
tbundant moisture. If well-rotted ma- 
Bure is not available, commercial fer- 

izer may be applied at the rate of 

pounds per tenth acre. Fresh sta- 
ble manure produces an excessive leaf 


-ftowth and should not be used. 


Other Things, if Wanted. 
The remainder of the winter garden 
fan be devoted to any one of the num- 
ber of vegetables, depending upon the 


_ Preference of the owner or the location 


the garden. 
Cauliflower will do well in many sec- 


tions, and if there are good marketing 
facilities it will pay to increase the 
area and grow some for sale as well 
as for home use. Farmers who are 
planning a garden of this kirld are ad- 
vised to communicate with the county 
agent for-further advice on this point. 

With spfnach, radishes, and lettuce, 
however, there should, be no difficulty. 
Even where some protection is neces- 
sary, a canvas-covered frame will 
serve the purpose. Where frames are 
used it is well to pay close attention 
to watering and ventilation, and the 
water should be applied to the soil 
between the rows rather than to the 
plants themselves. 





PREPARING SOIL FOR THE POT- 
TING OF PLANTS, 





“To have the best of success in the 
raising of plants, it is absolutely 
necessary to» have good soil,”’ says M. 
F. Ahearn, associate professor of 
horticulture in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. “As a rule, there is 
only one way to get a good soil and 
that is to m.x it yourself.” 

A workable soil may be made from 
loam, sand and manure, but it will be 
greatly improved if leaf mold or peat 
is added. Here are some directions 
given by Professor Ahearn for the 
preparation of loam used for the pot- 
ting of plants: 

“The best loam for plants is made 
of well decayed sod taken from a 
pasture. After the grass has been 
killed by hard freezes in the fall, the 
sod should be cut three or four 
inches deep and placed in a pile, the 
grass side down. For the sake of 
convenience, make the pile three or 
four feet wide and as high and as 
long as necessary. Hollow out the 
top so as to catch the rains. If the 
year is a dry one, a garden hose may 
be used to supply the moisture. In 
the construction of this pile, alternate 
layers of sod and manure should be 
used. This compost should be al- 
lowed to weather for at least a year, 
preferably two years, before being 
used. When ready to be _ used, it 
should be chopped and thoroughly 
mixed with well rotted manure.” 

The addition of leaf mold, peat, or 
muck to this loam makes the potting 
soil more friable, increases its ca- 
pacity of holding water, aids the cir- 
culation of air through the loam, and 
induces a better growth of roots: 





THE CORNELIAN CHERRY, 





Little need be said to establish the 
value of hardy shrubs for the produc- 
tion of durable and lasting landscape 
effects. For constructing foliage 
masses which will persist through the 
changing seasons no class of planting 
material is at all comparable. And 
when this foliage mass is enlivened, 
as at flowering time, with gorgeous 
streaks and splashes of color the worth 
of shrubbery is accentuated. Should 
the biossoms be followed by a crop of 
attractive fruits the decorative value of 
the bush is doubled. . 

A subject of notable value on ac- 
count of its conspicuous, highly-col- 
ored berries is the Cornelian cherry 
(Cornus mas). Long known in Eu- 
rope and occasionally seen in old 
plantings of the eastern states, this val- 
uable bush is still uncommon in most 
parts of the country. Neat, compact 
and shapely in habit, the Cornelian 
cherry is a rather erect, small tree, 
having a fine growth of glossy foliage 
and ranging in hight from 10 to 15 feet. 
The size and distinctive shape of the 
tree make it of unusual value tor 
grouping, and a colony of half a dozen 
specimens is a striking feature on any 


-lawn, particularly if it be surrounded 


or bordered on one side with some low- 
er-growing cornus, spirea or viburnum, 

The very small, yellow blossoms 
open before any appearance of leaves, 
appearing at the same time as the for- 
sythias and a few of the very earliest 





flowering shrubs. The oblong fruits, 
having the size of small plums, take on 
their brilliant, glowing scarlet hues in 
late August and for several weeks area 
center of attraction. Besides their 
decorative worth the fruits have con- 
siderable culinary value and may be 
made the source of an appetizing jelly, 
quite similar to that obtained from — 
cranberries.—_W. E. Bontrager, Ohio 
Experiment Station. 


venting the rabbits from gnawing the 
trees is to protect them with some 
form of tree protector. This may 
either be a cylinder of fine-meshed 
woven wire or wood veneer. In some 
neighborhoods it is the practice te 
wind the trunk of trees with cloth. 

















STORING WINTER SQUASHES, 





Squash is one of the most valuable 
winter vegetables, and when fully ripe 
and properly stored will keep, until 
spring. 

Only well ripened squashes should 
be stored and thése should be gather- 
ed before frost, as a frost of average 
severity will impair their keeping 
qualities. Never pull squashes from 
the vines, but cut them off with a knife, 
leaving about an inch of stem attach- 
ed. If the skin or shell is not hard, 
keep the squashes in small piles and 
uncovered during the day, but covered 
during the night. 

The furnace room is the best stor- 
age, but any dry place having a tem- 
perature of 55 to 75 degrees is good. 
Racks or shelves should be provided 
so that the squashes will not be over 
two in thickness. The success of keep- 
ing the squashes from decaying de- 
pends largely upon high temperature 
and dryness. The dryer and warmer 
the air in the storage room, the harder 
the shell becomes and consequently 
the longer the squashes will keep. A 
potato or vegetable cellar is ordinari- 
ly a poor place to store squashes.—E. 
P. Sandsten, Colorado Agricultural 
College. 
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Rabbits appear in many orchards in 
winter and the possibility of injuries | | 
should always be gyarded against. One 
of the ways, recommended for pre- 
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THIS BIG 32 FOOT TELESCOPc 


with Patented Solar Eye Piece 


Here’s a bargain, Never before has it been possible to 
obtain a Muiti-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- 
ment for less than $3 to $10. But because we have made 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you 






























will send us $1.00 to pay for a one year, new or re- 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S R‘JRAL WORLD 
and 35 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- 

outfit (total $1.35). Think of 


ing charges on the ae 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as 
they appear, and inspecting solar eclipses 

The Exceisior Multi-foeal Telescope 
has a multiplicity of uses—its pleas- 
ure is never dimmed—each day dis- 
covers some new delight. Distinguish 
fates blocks away, Read signs invis- 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases 


of Sade thn Gon 

Take the eelsior Multi-foeal Tele- 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- 
tion trips. and you can take in all the 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out: 
ee poe oe veneers: bath- 
e surf: tow 

the winding paths. ee 
microscope it is found of infinite value in 


te, 
Excelsior Multi-tf Telescope is - 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to dust. 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted, Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches, Here- 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more, 
We do not claim our telescope is as nice and expensive 
in every particular of construction as a $16 telescope should 
be; that would be unreasonable: but it is a positive 
wonder for the price. Each telescope 1s provided with 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary ra: 
and hazy atmosphere. the other for extra long range in 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- 
COULD COUNT CATTLE NEARL 
Y 20 MIL 

F. S. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writess "Onn es 
cattle nearly 20 miles; cam see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and can colors and count windows in house.” 
SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 

Saxon, w York. writes: 
eyepiece is a great thing. I witnessed the 
Austrian Tyrol when the sun was almost 


=n COULD SEE SUN 

Ss SPO’ 
Rutland, Vt, Feb. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K. 
I have seen the spots on the sun for the first time in 
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my life-—-Dan C Safford. 

Send us $1.00 te pay for a 
ene year exte: on your suab- 
scription te COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, and 35 cents extra 
to help pay mailing and pack- 

c on the complete tel- 
h be sent 


postpaid (total amount to remit, 
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Editor, Rural World:—The racing 
season of 1914 is concluded. Already 
they are lining up for ice racing in 
Canada and the northeast se:tion of 
the United States. 

For the first time in the history of 
harness racing, two (2:00) minutes 
has been reached, or beaten, in a race. 
First the four-year-old William paces 
in two minutes, then the hoppled pac- 
er, Frank Bogash Jr, races in 1:59%, 
then the chestnut stallion Directum I. 
keeps doing it 1:58 and back to 2:00 
every few days. All eyes have been 
on the three top notchers and the 
lesser lights have been forgotten. 

Other pacers have been busy. 
Walter Direct is represented by the 
Assessor, 2:08% to 2:04%, and Na- 
polion Direct, 2:0214, undoubtedly the 
fastest race performer of 1914, one of 
the largest money winners of the sea- 
son. 

At Nevada, Mo., we have Very Dt- 
rect, by Walter Direct, and sire of 
May Direct (4), 2:08%, at Sedalia, 
Mo. Mr. J. C. Klumph, his owner, 
who broke and started May Direct, 
says he has just broken a two-year- 
old more promising than May Direct 
was at the same age. 

Among the other 2:05 pacers of the 
geason are Frank Bogash Jr., 1:59%, 
by Frank Bogash, 2:03%, and King 
Couchman, 2:02%, by Artantic King, 
sire of Frank Bogash, 2:03%. Artantic 
King, 2:09%, was the handsomest 
harness horse I ever saw race. 

Among all the 2:05 and better per- 
formers, Straitmore, son of Hambil- 
tonian 10, has to the credit of his 
daughters, five. At Carl Junction, 
Mo., we have Willis King, by Artantic 
King, dam Alpha Girl (dam of King 
Bash, 2:12%) and sister to Abbie 
Strathmore, 2:07%. Willis King 1s 
siring speed and style; he is bred to 
do both. Carl Junction is fortunate 
in having such sires as Willis King 
and his stable companion, Al Swigost, 
sire of Alphia Swigost, 2:19%. If 
Jasper county had no other sires, she 
could safely represent herself in the 
great futurity stakes of the country. 
Zolock, 2:05%, is represented in the 
leading stakes by McGregor Will Tell, 
owned by the Knells, and All Mc- 
Gregor, owned in Lawrence county 
and named by the Knells. 

Newton county is represented by 
Aknelta Reaper, 2:24, and Queen of 
the Reapers, 2:22%, both in foal to 
Tregenete, 2:091%4. Vernon county is 
represented by Very Direct and a high 
class mare from the Pepper farm in 
Kentucky. 

We are no longer sitting back and 
watching the eastern and southern 
people rake in the plums. We have 
bred thirty or more 2:10 pacers, and 
in the big futurities the easy money 
has oftenest been with the pacing di- 
vision. 

No one who saw Baroness Par- 
melia race has any question but that 
she would have been good company 
for any winner of any futurity in the 
country if she had been made ready 
for such futurity and driven-to wr. 

Maud McGregor foaled her first 
foal, Miss Delmarch (p), 2:14%, in 
Jasper county. Queen of Reapers, 
2:22%, has been owned all her life 
in Jasper and Lawrence counties, and 
Billy Taylor will have out her two- 
year-old General Watts (3), 2:06%, 
filly, in 1915. Who has a certainty of 
beating her, in any kind of a race? 
But Taylor has also other strings to 
his bow—her daughter, McGregor Will 
Tell, 2:16%, dam of Royal Reaper, 
2:11%, sire of Royal Hall, (2), 2:19%, 
the season’s race record on a half- 
mile track in 1913; Baron Will Tell, 
2:19%, sire of Baroness Parmelia, 
that drove Electric Patch into the 
2:10 list in a three-year-old race; 
Queen of Reapers, with her 1914 Tre- 
eo. 2:09%, horse colt, and bred 





R. W. Faucett of Neosho is not at 
his rope’s end, even with four colts 
from Tregenete, for after breeding to 
Peter O’Donna, 2:08%4, he has in Mc- 
Gregor Baron one of the most promis- 
ing sons of Baron Wilkes; his dam, 
All McGregor, produces the size and 
action sought by the government 
breeding sta‘ion at Ft. Collins, Colo. 

There is nothing to indicate that ef- 
fort will in any way disparage the 
stallion owners of-this or any other 
breeding state in the United States, 
as suggested by Mr. John B. Castle- 
man in the interest of the five-gaited 
saddle horse. There is one bad fea- 
ture in the selection at the Vermont 
station at the Vermont station, start- 
ed to recoup the desirable qualities 
of the old-time Morgan. General Gates, 
the reputed brother of Lord Clinton, 
2:08%, would have less than half 
Morgan blood, if Lord Clinton, 2:08%, 
had been by Denning Allen, which he 
was not. There would be from 60 to 
75 per cent of undesirable running 
blood against any possible success. 
The Morgan can and will be brought 
back, and the Vermont station may be 
one of the agents allowed in the struc- 


ture, but the use of such sires as 
General Gates will retard the de- 
velopment many, many years. We 


should all be glad to see the govern- 
ment help in any way; even the gift- 
horses among discarded thorough- 
breds may teach the breeder a lesson, 
for if anything, the cross is of less 
value than a draft cross where you 
hope for nothing but a plug.—L. E. 
Clement, Pierce City, Mo. 


GRADE COLTS AND INFERIOR 
PURE-BREDS USELESS AS 
SIRES. 








At this weaning season foals are 
looking their best, and owners are 
scrutinizing them closely to see if they 
are not of sufficient merit to justify 
their being retained as stallions, says 
a Wyoming man in a recent issue of 
the Breeder’s Gazette. In many cases 
interested neighbors are saying: “That 
foal is good enough to make a stallion 
for some one. It would pay you to 
Keep him.” The well-fed condition of 
the colt is often misleading to many 
when they pass judgment on the sleek 
and round youngster. A weanling may 
show. wonderful bloom and flesh but 
lack quality of bone or conformation. 
He may have size but poor limbs or 
an exceedingly faulty rump. He may be 
an apparently meritorious individual, 
but have a sire and dam such as to 
lead one to suspect that he could never 
become a profitable sire. 

Is the foal a grade? If so, the an- 
swer is short. No! He must not be re- 
tained as a sire unless the conditions 
be extraordinary. It is the purebred 
stallion that has brought us thousands 
of mighty good horses that are selling 
for prices that mean prosperity for 
producers. It is the progeny of the 
grade that is flooding the market with 
undersized and undesirable stuff. It 
is the offspring of the grade that fills 
western auction rings with three, four 
or five-year-olds that are knocked 
down at from $40 to $70 per head. 
Strange-as it may seem, there are 
many grade stallions in use. This 
must not be continued. By the time 
a foal of this year is mature senti- 
ment will be strong against the grade. 
There will be no market for him. There 
will be no demand for his service. He 
could be raised as a gelding much 
more easily and would sell for as much 
money. 

A man who keeps a grade stallion 
loses a great deal of his self-respect 
as a horseman, and well may this be 
so, for he knows that a grade cannot 
sire the best. Informed horsemen are 
looking at their weanlings with a crit- 
ical eye. The question in their minds 
is: Shall we retain a comparatively 
inferior colt and sell him merely on 
the strength of his being a purebred? 
It will pay owners to use the knife on 
those of least promise. The reputa- 
tion that the owner will gain for hav- 
ing only very good horses will secure 
for the really meritorious ones a price 
sufficient to make up for an apparent 
loss in castrating a purebred. It will 
pay to discard the inferiors. In all 
cases where a phenomenal price is se- 
cured for a draft horse the report is 
accompanied with the statement that 
the horse was sired by a notable pure- 
bred stallion, never bya grade and 
never by an inferior purebred. 


» 
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TO CARE FOR COWS THAT ARE TO 
PRODUCE OUR FEEDERS. 














With the present shortage of feed- 
er cattle, stock raisers throughout the 
corn belt are coming more to be de- 
pendent upon local supplies for their 
feeders and many are undertaking the 
raising of their own steers on land 
valued as high as $100 to $200 per 
acre. This of course necessitates the 
keeping of a considerable number of 
beef breeding cows and the wintering 
of these at as low a cost as possible 
is quite a problem. 

Beef cows may be roughed through 
the winter but this is never a good 
plan to follow unless’ there is an 
absolute famine of feed and the prices 
prohibitive, says a writer in Indiana 
Farmer. Breeding cows should re- 
ceive good care and be well fed dur- 
ing the winter if they are to produce 
a strong calf. This does not mean 
that they must be housed in a tight 
barn and fed a heavy grain ration as 
this extreme is equally as bad for 
them as is too little attention. 

All that a dry beef cow needs to 
carry her through the winter months 
is a mere maintainence ration. This 
should be sufficient in quantity to 
keep the animal in normal flesh with- 
out any gain or loss. Underfeeding 
will bring the cow through in an ema- 
ciated condition; overfeeding will 
make her too fat and is apt to result 
in a weak calf or the loss of the calf 
entirely. 


Silage has recently been coming in- 
to use as a feed for wintering beef 
cows and used in conjunction with 
sufficient roughage has been found to 
bring the animals through in much 
better condition than where fed on 
roughage alone. A ration of silage, 
clover hay and oat straw has been 
found to bring beef cows through the 
winter in prime condition without 
making them overfat as a grain ration 
is apt to do. Nor is other grain neces- 
sary in the feeding of animals during 
the winter if the stock raiser has suf- 
ficient acreage to oats, corn and 
clover. Preferably the corn should 
be made into silage as this permits 
of the stock making a greater use of 
the nutrients contained in the plant 
than where fed as shock corn. Silage 
is also more palatable to the animals 
and this is-an item not to be over- 
looked. Only the straw of the oat 
crop is required and the clover is, of 
course, used as hay. 

Where the stock feeder does not 
have sufficient silo capacity to permit 
of supplying his breeding cows with 
silage the corn may be fed as shock 
corn. This is, if anything, cheaper 
than using the crop as silage, but the 
animals will not be as_ thrifty as 
where they are given silage. Silage 
seems to have the effect of keeping 
the stock in good thrift at the same 
time furnishing a considerable quanti- 
ty of nutrients to the ration. 

The. feeding of coarse roughage 
without any grain at all is not a good 
thing for the animals. Cows which 
are fed on such a ration are lacking in 
thrift and usually produce weak 
calves. Either silage or shock corn 
supplemented with oat straw and 
clover hay makes an ideal ration for 
wintering breeding beef cows as 
either will furnish enough grain in 
conjunction with the roughage to sup- 
ply the wants of the stock. 

Cows which drop their calves in 
the fall need more careful attention 
and housing than’do dry cows. Here 
the animals need warm barns and 
feeds which will not only supply them 
with sufficient nutrients to keep their 
bodies warm but also keep up the 
milk flo... This is the one great ob- 
jection against fall calves; that the 
cows require so much more care. 





There is often a vital difference be- 
tween, the dairyman and the farmer 
who merely keeps cows. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE COW. 
Of all the animal creation the best 
friend to man is the homely cow. As | 
a food producer she is our mainstay | 
and dependence. From the new-born ~ 
babe to the aged invalid we are all 
more or less dependent on her for our 
very existence. Her produce com- ~ 
mands the highest price in all the © 
best markets of the world. Without ~ 
her we would be deprived of many of © 
the luxuries of life and not a few of | 
its bare necessities. Without her the 7 
infant would cry in vain for suste- © 
nance while the nations of the earth, | 
deprived of her life-sustaining pro- © 
ducts, would become impoverished ~ 
and disappear. 3 
In prosperity and in adversity the — 
cow is ever man’s best friend. She 
can be depended upon to do her share 
in lifting the mortgage from the old 
homestead. She piles the tables of ~ 
the rich with rare and costly viands, 
She paves the way for many a poor © 
farm boy to enter the high school and 
the agricultural college. She tideg 
the farmer over the hard times and 
helps boost him into prosperity. When 
he has fallen into a rut and “a friend © 
in need is a friend indeed” she can 
be relied upon to come to the rescue 4 
and with her produce set him on hig — 
feet again.~ Indeed, it may be truly 
said that of all the animals that con- 
tribute to the support of mankind 
none rewards us so promptly and so 
liberally for kindness and food and 
care as the homely cow.—Our Dumb — 
Animals. 





NATIVE SOUTHERN CARCASSES. 





In the butcher shops of the South 
one is apt to find frequently that two 
classes of beef are sold over the same | 
block. The best grade of beef is re- 
ferred to as “western” or “shipped” 
beef. The other class of beef is na- 
tive beef and is made up for the most | 
part of either grass fat cattle or na- 
tive cattle that have been fed for 60 
or 90 days on cottonseed meal and 
hulls. This native beef is very 
variable in make-up, especially in its 
distribution of fat, says one of our 
exchanges. They are rarely fat 
enough to grade as prime beef, but 
the distribution of the fat over the 
body does not seem to be the same ag 
for an equally fat steer of better 
breeding and different feeding. As a™ 
rule the fat is hard, white, tallowy, . 
crumbling easily, and it does not seem 
greasy to the touch even at room- 
temperature. Most of the fat seems 
to be internal fat and about the first 
place the fat is put on externally, 
when the fattening process is carried 
far enough, is about the tail and head, 
They have little or no tendency to lay | 
fat on under the skin or between the” 
layers of muscles, which may be dué 
to their inferior breeding or to thei | 
unfinished condition. Most of the fat 
is put on as internal fat, a great deal 
being formed around the kidneys, ia 
the pelvic region, and digestive om 
gans, while little or none is found) 
over the loin, round, rib or rump. The, 
outside of the carcass is virtually de 
void of fat, while the kidneys and 
pelvis seem to have enough that theré 
would ordinarily be some external and 
marbling fat, but there is little oF 
none, 

This native beef has no choice cuts 
and in many of the markets all 
beef that is cut from the carcass sellé 
at the same price, and partly beca 
of lack of appreciation and partly b 
cause the loin and porterhouse i 
but little better than the rest of tt 
carcass. These ordinarily choicer cuts 
are frequently the last to be sok 
and there certainly is no extra d@ 
velopment in these parts from which 
the choice cuts usually come, in fact 
the extra development, if there is any 
seems to be in the cheaper parts. 
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Light. Pliable.| Easy. High Tops. 


E PROMISE YOU, anywhere you live, the greatest health, comfort, 
and satisfaction in a work shoe, ever offered in the world. But you need 


*‘Soundless”’ soles. 





a RAeS es 


foot happiness, economy 
not even take our say 


so, as thousands have done and are doing. Seeing is believing. Handsomest work shoes made. 
Most comfortable. Absolutely water proof, 





Highest 'e 


Grade 
AA 
Leather 
Uppers 


High, easy, 
snug, Dliable, 
oil-soaked, 
warm, -dry, 
comfortable. 
Keep shape, 
Water and 
acid proof, 









Only 2 wax- = 
thread can't leak 
seams, strongest 
made, 


nomore flat foot 


troubles, HY-D-RUBBER and Sea-Island Cotton, ton-pressure made, soundless 


heels and soles (like auto tires) for hardest wear. Easy walking. 











Greatest Work-Shoe Discovery Ever M 


roof Tests—Guarantee mint 


given ‘hardest practical tests, physical and chemical, during 2 years of per 
material guaranteed highest qualityforits purpose. Satisfaction or money back, 


10-Day Try-On 
No Risk—No Matter 
Where You Live. 


Warmth, Comtort 


manure proof, acid proof and alkali proof. 
yourself, will 
Say so and 
prove it if you 
accept our no- 
risk offer, 


Short Time Introductory 
Offer to Readers $33 
of this Paper at Only = 


For a short time only, we offer you our HY-D-RUBBER- 
WOOD Soled Manure and Water Proof SHOES at our rock-bottom 
manufacturing and onpageses price—only$3.35a pair. Wedo thisto make new 
wearers acquainted with these wonderful new work-shoes. The price must be 
advan e0on on account of war-time advances for leather and for our faig 

profit. Here’s what other work shoes cost. 


6 Pair Leather Brogans per year at $2.00 cost $12.00 
Heavy Steel Sole Work Shoes cost 3.50 


You, 


$335 





a3. 


= Packers wasn 


Non rusting 
nickel steel 


Aluminum Sole Work Shoes cost 5.00 
to qnovetn HY-D-RUBBER W 
wood sole. ; Water-proof WORK SHOES only 3.38 
a a4 Me We sogevingthe Farmers and al] Workers of America thousands and thos 





OCT, 


Big Savings All Ways! 


a per- 
‘ect f ed 
weight. Coldan HY-Des not only cost you less right at th: bat hased, th 
an r HY- y you leas C) ance pure 
amp proof, STOP the drain on your pocket-book, by giving you almost unl pee pod 
weat proof, nilokeeping our foctdry and happy. Saves repair bills. Saveextrashoe buying. 
old perfec ve doctors bills. Save loss of time from ill Make work faster and easier 
rh hg m their comfort and light, easy-to-walk-in and principles. 


ERS If we sold HY-D’s through dealers, they would 
NO DEALERS much more. Dealers prefer tosell neveral pairs 
com eorenee sboes and make many protite per year, bensses the shoemak 2 
pair ie. One oO 6) Ww outwear an out several pairs 
good leather or other MS 








For 



















Warmer Than FELT BOOTS 


of Farmers and Workers in all lines, who 
tsed to wear Felt-Boots—Overshoes—Rubber 
Heavy Steel Shoes, etc., mow wear our regular $3.35 HY- 
RUBBER WOOD Soled shoes,shown above. But, if you 
suffer particularly from cold feet, we make this 


Special Offer to FELT BOOT Wearers 


If you request, we line these shoes with extra—weight AA 
quality, red fannel. Warmer than felt boots or felt-house shoes 
and may be worn outdoors on stormiest days in wettest places 
with perfect health and comfort, 


Here’s How They are Made 


Back of our guaranteestands our lifetime reputation for 
pertens shoe making and highest values given. This work-shoe 
the patented perfected result of our lifelong study to solve the 
objections to and mistakes in other work sh 
Regardless of expense, we have already that it pays to 
give the Farmers and Workers of America only the highest grade ma- 
terial and skilled workmanship in a perfect work shoe specially designed 
for health, comfort, longest service and economieal first cost direct 
from the factory. 


BEST LOOKING! NEATEST 
WORK SHOE You Ever Saw! 


Seeing is believing. So we make you our Free 10-day Try-On offer direct to 
your own home anywhere. Then you can Se¢, examine wear our shoes 
around the house for 10 days proof—or no sale. You are the judge. 

made a discovery. You wouldn't give them up. They nevercome back. Bu 
our Phat en wane them. Every pair sells many more that way for us. fi: D RUBBER. 
WooD Soled SHOES are built from the ground up on the only right work-shoe principles, 
Winter—Summer—in 


Built for Longest Hardest Wears tco'stow, situs, otc. 


Even the best of other all-leather or rubber shoes are porous, absorb moisture, get water 
soaked, out of shape, uncomfortable, curl up, become hard, wear out fast, cost extra for repair 
bills, ete. Steel soles are heavy and cost more. Aluminum soles cost almost double. 

But HY-D RUBBER WOOD manure and water proof SHOES now meet all those objeo- 
tionsandoutlast3to6pairofother work shoes, with health—comfort—economy and foot happiness, 


Comfortable —Oil Soaked —High AA LEATHER UPPERS 
* Uppers or tops of ae opal. soft leather. Strong tough fibre because it absorbs the bark 
m old- 


‘ashi tanning to resist alkalies and acidsof manure, creamery floors, etc. with spe- 
cially prepared A ly worked in to last_a year or more. Absolutel. ond Ry water, 
ain, ‘d, wet manure acids and Said 


ye to sn 
barn: hi See illustration and arrow nm! ener! Onl 

wax-th “4 can’t- sti pratoctod arch, no flat foot troubles. UBBER nad tes Tsk. 
and Cotton ton-pressure-: fe, soundless heels and soles (like autotires) for ha wear and cunr yalking, 
Uppers bound to inner wooden sole by pon-rents picket moet wire, Biapled into V shapes ero, in MAT 

. soles le: 
Sted ncegtactible, Ever] at 7G welekt. Ucld and damp and sweat pesot. tstd sectors cbave, Outiast 6 leather soles. 

Prove every point and promise at our risk, as thousands are 

t now, for —e greatest winter comfort and best health at ow 
LE ever offered for the most perfect work-shoeever made. ORDER TODAY. 
Dept. 11 2422 


iN Celtfornia Ave. Chicago, Ell. 
eee 


commercial thousands of wearers of our shoes, 
when once 
every way. 


CCS. 





References ;,7»,banks, commercial agencies, 
Tee ad Soe ne ad setaes vo Se 


Reader: 


weer thees ahoss, 
Show this page to 


vourfealth 


For health’s sake think of the spells of sickness you or your friends have had—starting 
with cold, wet or sweating feet. 
selves back into comfortable easy shape. 

Think of having dry, happy, healthy feet, free from bunions, corns, chafings, callouses and 
Think of having no fear on the worst days, of catching cold, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiffness of 
the joints, sore throat, quinsy, or pneumonia, all of which usually start from wet, cold 
or sweating feet. 


Greatest Health and Pocketbook Protectors 


—Keep Your Feet Happy—Easy—Dry and Warm 
—Perfect Fit in Any R 4 





style work-shoes. So dealers won't sell HY-D's, 
and Comfort! 


Hy-Ds will not only stop all that, but—actually put your feet theme 


egular Size You Wear 


Seeing and trying-on and wearing is the test we offer you, 


At our risk, prove the perfect fit, comfortable shape, easy, pliable, snug fittin 
walking qualities of our HY-Ds. You take no chances in sending us the price 
der, because, if you say so, back goes your money withoutargument or dela i 


FREE nomck-TRY-ON pattesued Pace Post 


friends and tell them also about this offer so they 
out this coupon NOW as your REMINDER TO ACCEPT our Special Offer by first mail. 


our, 
Get the best bargain—the = satisfactory pair of shoes you ever had the ch 
o 
or write your letter, Order now, before you tura this 


oa 


high tops, easy 
with yorr ore 
including postage, 


Let us send your size HY-D RUBBER-WOOD Soled manure and water proof shoes tri- 
al. Examine em every way, Compare them every way. jonsthom, around the houseand if they Se: Be dave, 
you, if you not perfectly delighted with their et nciples of construction, bigh ie workmanship a 
Pm ndsome appearance, perfect fit, comfort andal! Tatowe claim for them, back at our expense, 
and “= w ae — . _ ap — including price and postage. oe equare. 
But, re issou t t! immediately, write postal coupon, and 
res te telling Why ana Wow woare ‘able to sive such splendid wales’ for only$3.35. act ten 


to bay, { 
ng your size today. oy took cases send Chie epee, 


ry-On 


‘or your health, comfort and pockethook besides 
page, or forget it. 
y 


‘Special Attention —FREE 10-Day No-Risk 


Highest materials and war-time advan- 
cesin Werrry makes $3.35 practically our A Now Saves You SOc 
manufacturing and selling cost. 

Write Plainly 


Please—PENCIL WILL DO. 


Bliger Bros. 
Dept. 17, 2422 N. California Ave., Chicego, tl. 


Under your satisfaction guaranteed eo Dex Try-On Free offer, please send me b Haver 4 

Parcel Post,1 Pair HY-D—RUBBER-WOOD Soled manure and water proof SHOE 
Size..... (Be sure to state your regular shoe size or send outline on ordinary paper of your 
foot.) Enclosed find $3.35 to be returned to me if I say the shoes are not satisfactory within 10 
days. Uf you want red flannel lining, enclose cost price 25 cents extra, or $3.60.) 











Name ancecuainiiieesnisintinnenunie soso 

Post Office... ..---------------0---0-ne0--nn-nnn ene nnnewnenen ne nnnnn nnn e nanan 54 oe 

R.F.D. DG ai ichacnbcinsipestmnbilighdiiies NE 

Note—Safe Delivery Prepaid Insured Parcel Post Direct-to-You at Factory Cost PriceomAnywhete: 
won't missit. Tear 
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OHEEPZOWINE 


FOR 


Most Money 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR 
SWINE BREEDERS. 











The National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was organized recently in Chi- 
cago. In response to a call issued by 
the Illinois Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion about 200 of the most prominent 
swine men in the United States gath- 
ered. A number of excellent addresses 
were delivered setting forth the vari- 
ous reasons why swine growers of the 
nation should have an organization. It 
was even suggested that they hold a 
national show, at first in connection 
with the International Live Stock Ex- 
position and later as an independent 
exposition. 

Among the well known swine grow- 
ers who spoke were: W. T. Harris of 
Kentucky, Dave Thatcher of Iowa, Col. 
D. C. MeCrackan of Illinois, J. J. Doty 
of Iowa, W. R. Goodman of Chicago, 
and H. W. Gossard, president of the H. 
W. Gossard Company. Mr. Gossard, 
while a Chicago business man, has ex- 
tensive farm interests in Indiana, Kan- 
sas and Iowa. 

Harmony and progress were the 
watchword of the meeting. It was 
pointed out by the various speakers 
that there should be no antagonism be- 
tween the champions of the different 
strains. Co-operation with other live 
stock associations, in protecting the in- 
terests of live stock growers against 
possible undue measures by the fed- 
eral government against animals af- 
flicted with the foot-and-mouth disease, 
was urged by Dave Thatcher. Protec- 
tion against the outlaw live stock as- 
sociations was urged. Steps against 
unfair treatment from the railways 
were advised by several speakers. Mr. 
Gossard offered some sound business 
advice along the lines of exploitation. 
He said in part: 

“A national swine organization will 
result in a large increase of advertis- 
ing for swine, most of which will be 
free advertising; it will make swine 
more popular; it .-will influence the 
farmer to reach out for better blood; 
it will teach him better than he now 
knows the important province of cor- 
rect feeding; he will know more about 
balanced ration than he now knows; 
he will know more about sanitation; 
he will learn how to protect himself 
from the invidicus foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease; jt will perform the very desir- 
able economic achievement of giving 
the farmer more pounds of pork for 
the feed consumed. 

“Further, it will create a keener 
friendly rivalry between breeders and 
breeds; it will stimulate the imagina- 
tion and activities of the breeders; it 
will create talk, and talking is ad- 
vertising; and the influence of the telk 
on the talker when he is talking about 
his own herd will, if he ig honest, in- 
spire him to greater endeavors in the 
improvement of his stock.” 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and a set of officers elected to 
hold until the first annual meeting. At 
that time one vice president from each 
state will be elected. The temporary 
organization is as follows: President, 
A. C. Hallowell, Illinois; vice presi- 
dent, J. L. Thatcher, Iowa; secretary, 
L. E. Troeger, Illinois; treasurer, 
George M. Cantrell, Illinois. In addi- 
tion to these the following directors 
were elected: KE. C. Stone, W. S. 
Corsa, J. Y. Caldwell, J. E. Merrihy, 
Frank Thernber, Illinois; L. E. Frost, 
John Dunlap, Ohio; F. H. Moore, In- 
diana; Thomas Canfield, Minnesota. 





An old sheep is never a good sheep 
to buy. Turn the old ones all off. 
Six or seven years old is enough. Be- 
yond that age the risk grows with 
every year. 





It never pays to let sheep wade 
through a muddy place to get water. 
It gets in between the hoofs and first 
you know you may have a bad hoof 
ailment, Drain the watering place. 














Get Your 26-Piece Electric 
Silver Set For Christmas 


The response to our Special Silverware offer completely exhausted our supply of Electric Silver Sets. We 
telegraphed to the manufacturers, and have 12 large cases full of 26-piece Electric Silver Sets on the road te 
St. Louis now. Send in your orders for‘ one or more sets now, and you will be sure te get your order filled 
the minute these sets arrive. These Electric Silver Sets make splendid Christmas presents, and you should order 
a set for yourself and all your friends. We ship these sets by parcel post to any address you send us in 
the United States. , 


26-PIECE ELECTRIC SILVER SET FREE 
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WE WANT YOU TO HAVE A SET OF THIS SILVERWARE 


We have in the past made many fine premium offers of silverware to our readers, but this is the first time we have ever been 
able to offer a complete electric Silver Set om such a liberal offer. And please don’t think because we are giving away this 
splendid set on such liberal terms that {t is the ordinary cheap silverware which is plated on a brass base and consequently changes 
color and has that “brassy’’ look just as soon as the plating wears off. This set which we offer you here is plated on a white 









metal base, therefore each and every. piece is the same color all the way through and will wear for years. As shown in the above il- 
lustration there are 26 pieces in this set—6 Knives, € Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Tablespoons, Sugar Shell and Butter Knife. Each piece is 
full regulation size for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the beautiful Daisy design which is 

now so popular and the blades of the knives and bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. ¥ 


It is only because we buy this set in large quantities direct from the factory that we are able to secure it at a price that 
enables us to make the remarkable offer below. It is by far the greatest value we have ever offered. We will send this beautiful 26- 
Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any address upon the terms of the following special offer. 


We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to our readers, and in every case the subscriber has been de- 
lighted beyond measure. @ are soe sure that this 26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make this 
offer,— and if you are dissatisfied after you get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, we will refund your money, or send you another 
set. You know we couldn’t make such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represdnt it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 
scription to. Colmane Baral wos ang one — SGN THIS ORDER FORM TODAY—— 


year to ome at our 

price of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to (Notice: $1.25 for a one-year subscription to Colman’s Rural World and 
help pay tage and king charges one year’s subscription to Farm and Home, and one complete 26-piece Electric Sil- 
on the 26-piece Electric Silver Set— ver Set, all charges paid. If you want to make a Christmas of the Se-ateee 


total $1.25, and the complete 26-Piece Silver Electric Silver Set and subscriptions to your friends, give names and ad 
Set will be sent you by return mail—ell low and add $1.25 for each set.] , 

charges paid. If you cannot get a new sub- Colman’s Rural World 

scription to these two great papers, just send St. Louis, Mo. ° 
us $1.25, and we will add one year to 
your own subscription to Colman’s Rural Enclosed find $...... to pay for one-year’s subscription to Colman’s Rural World 
World, and in addition send you Farm and one year’s subscription to Farm and Home for each name below. It is under- 
and Home for one year. This offer may not stood you are to send a 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges prepaid, to each of 
appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you get these names, 

Colman’s Rural World one year and Farm : 
and Home one year, and in addition we send Name cocccccsvesescoccsoe Fe Oeccacccccccccccccece Fee Bi. Diccscese StatO.cocsctecsese y 
you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all 
charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below be- Name 
fore this offer is withdrawn. 


SHSSHSSSSSSSSSSEAFSEHSEESEESE TESS EHRESEHEHOTESE SHEE HSHEERE ESTES SEES SEE EESEOEEE 


Name SSCS HEEHEESHESHST SOSH EEHESEHHESHESEEEEE ESTEE THE HEROES SESE EES EHEEESEEESEEEES 


Hundreds Write Us . ; 


Name POUPEEISII IIT Tiriiiiiitit Titi itii iti rit iit titi iti 


Like This. ime 


“Received my 26-Piece Hiectric Silver Set 
today, and can’t express my delight. I new 
er have seen anything tp compare with them My name is PTTTTTIITITITTITT TTT Ou  concccgcccsccccccccccevecccceccsseces 
for the money. I don't see how you can give 
so much for se little money.”—Mra Mary BR FB. Dy cccccccsccvccccccs BOZcccccce BtOt®, secccccccccccccccccccccscscccsoeccess 


SESSSSSHSSHSHHCCSSHEESEHESSHOHCHSSSSETEHEHEEHEHESEE TEE EEEHEEESEES ESE RES BEESEEEES 





Name SSCHSSHSSSSHHSHSHEHSEEHEESEESEESESHETHESES.- COKRESHHCLOSESEESSETEEEESESSESESEEEEE 



















Banks, Brevard, N, G. 








LAST CALL~ACT QUICKLY | 
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THE KENTUCKY BOYS. 
(1899) 
In my old Kentucky home, 
Where the coward is unknown, 
Of a multitude of soldiers I can brag; 
They are generous and brave 


And will fight their homes to save 
And they love and do adore the na- 


tion’s flag. 
(Chorus) 
Hark, hark, hark I hear them 
shouting, 


Cheer up;comradeg forstirey’ll come, 
And whép the nation’s flag’s apace, 
‘At the front *they’ll take their place, 
And there they’ll stay until the vic- 
tory’s won. 


Although in their battle first 
At the Raisin was reverse, 
And it robbed them of an 
men or more, 
When they had 
Thames 
And again at New Orleans, 
We hear them shout the victory o’er 
and o’er. 


hundred 


fought at the 


Then with Scott to Mexico 
The Kentucky boys did go, 
And they proved their valor in that 
foreign field. 
And when this war did cease 
And the Mexicans made peace, 
They returned to old Kentucky true 
as steel. 


When the South opposed the North, 
The Kentucky boys came forth, 
And some took their stand on each 

opposing side. 
But when the war was o’er 
And division was no more, 
They did greet each other with their 
usual pride. 


And when Spain blew up the Maine, 
The Kentucky boys again 
Came forth to the rescue of the na- 
tion’s flag. 
Then it was but ninety days 
Until Spain gets down and prays 
For the peace of which our Uncle 
Sam doth brag. 


And then when this war did end 
The Kentucky boys again 
Did return to old Kentucky as before. 
But then we hear their cheers when 
The recruiting man appears, 
And they go to aid the nation thus 
once more, 


Now wherever they appear 
They are sufe to get a cheer, 
For precedents to their bravery are 
unknown. 
They are always found polite 
And treat everybody right, 
And they love and always will pro- 
tect their home. 


(1914) 
If to Europe they should go 
Tyranny they’d overthrow, 
For it’s freedom always follows in 
their wake. 
They would stem the baittle’s tide, 
For our God is on their side, 
And the future map of Europe they 
would make. 


Robert Lee Campbell. 
Dirigo, Ky. 


EASY TO HAVE ICE ON ANY FARM 
WHERE WATER WILL FREEZE. 








Every farmer can have his own ice 
plant at a cost of from $13 to $20, if he 
will use the apparatus described in a 
hew bulletin just issued by Dr. J. D. 
Walters, professor of architecture in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

The ice plant is made of galvanized 
iron and consists of a double tank 
with an inner tank about 10 feet long, 
2 feet wide, and 12 inches deep. The 
top of the tank should be slightly wid- 
ér than the bottom. The inner tank 





ments by means of galvanized iron 
strips. 

This double tank should be placed 
near an outdoor pump where the com- 
partments can be easily filled with wa- 
ter. Being exposed on all sides, the 
water will freeze in from one to three 
hours. A bucketful of hot water pour- 
ed into the space between the two 
tanks will loosen the cakes so that 
they may be removed. One freezing 
will give five cakes of ice, each weigh- 
ing 120 pounds. Fourteen freezings 
will yield four tons of pure ice, or 
enough to last an average family for 
a year. The cakes of ice can be pack- 
ed away in sawdust in the icehouse or 
cellar as they are frozen. 





REJOICE AND BE GLAD THIS 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 





Dear Home Circle Friends:—Here 
is a Christmas recipe to use in the 
kitchen, in the parlor, at home or 
abroad, by either old or young—it ts 
just ‘to be happy and glad all the 
time and don’t worry, especially we 
mothers, the home keepers. When we 
know that our frame of mind, our 
joyous countenance, will influence the 
whole family and will radiate to all 
around us; yet, sometimes we worry 
about the many little things of life, 
and we go on bearing all our burdens. 

Some of we mothers should write 
“Don’t worry” in large letters and 
hang up in our rooms and think about 
it every day. Some of my friends 
will say to me, “I worry so much, I 
think I am losing my mind, I make 
sO many mistakes and I can’t remem- 
ber anything.” This verse is in my 
old autograph album: “Never trouble 
trouble, until trouble troubles you.” 

I wish every one could read “Pollie 
Annié, the Glad Girl” and then pat- 





Three Wallflowers—Beauty and the 
Burro and the Beans. 


tern after her, who went about scat- 
tering sunshine and always found 
something to be glad about, no matter 
how great the trouble was. 

Our dear Rural World of December 
3rd is brim full of good things and 
it makes us rejoice to see so much of 
the Christmas spirit in it. “Joe’s 
Sweetheart,” from Texas, asks how 
many like music, fancy work and 
réading. My two grown daughters 
and I enjoy all three. The younger 
daughter reads aloud these long even- 
ings while the rest of us work. We 
have all together enjoyed this au- 
tumn the following books: “Castle 
Cragreycrow,” by George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon; “Freckles” and “The Girl 
of the Limberloss,” by Gene Stratten 
Porter; “The Silver Hoard,” by Rex 
Beach; “Polly Annie, the Glad Girl,” 
and others. All these new books 
seem to have so much more of a 
moral or lesson for us than the books 
of fiction written a number of years 
ago. The books by Gene Stratten 
Porter bring us in close touch with 
nature from which we gain so much 
information. We also read a book by 
Bertha Clay, entitled, “Which Loved 
Him Best,” which works on the emo- 
tions, but what good did it do us? Let 
us read books that will make us glad. 

Let us, this holiday season, throw 
off all burdens and care and make 
every one we can happy. Wishing all 
a joyful Christmas.—Nettie B. Rich- 
mond, Polk Co., Mo. 





THE FALLACY OF TRYING TO DO 
THINKING FOR CHILDREN. 





In the American Magazine a man 
who has been married 25 years 
writes “A Husband’s Story,” in. which 
he tells some of the interesting ex- 
periences he and his wife had in rear- 
ing their children. In the following 
passage he tells his experiences dis- 
covering the fallacy of trying to do 
the thinking for hig children: 

“I remember scores of times that 
we sat and talked seriously and wise- 
ly to each other about how carefully 
we were rearing our children, how 
we were safeguarding them and in- 
suring their future prosperity and 
happiness. I think we adopted rather 
an accusing attitude toward our own 
parents because they had not taught 
us and planned for us as we were do- 
ing for our children. I remember 
laughing and saying that the only 
planning I could remember by my 
parents was that Mother wanted me 
to be a minister. It never occurred 
to my mind then that perhaps her 
decision to make a minister of me 
had been reached by her and Father 
after just such long, earnest talks as 
my wife and I were having. When 
one of the village boys ran away to 
join a theatrical troupe and another 
quit school to go West and work on 
a ranch, my wife and I discussed the 
cases and blamed the fathers ana 
mothers for failing to train their 
children and to instruct them with 
some special object in view. 

“Even during the earlier years, my 
wife and I ought to have seen the fal- 
lacy of trying to do the thinking for 
independent brains. We had a hard 
time realizing that our children had 
brains of their own, wills of their 
own, and a degree of independence; 
and we realized it only dimly. Some- 
times I chided my wife for being too 
‘bossy’ with the boys, and told her to 
be careful or she would make ‘sissies’ 
of them, which made her indignant. 
She had become rather forceful and 
positive in her views and decisions. I 
suppose dealing with inferior and un- 
developed minds, child minds, made 
her that way. 

“T recall coming home one evening 
and finding my wife, usually so calm 
and ‘superior,’ in a_ half-hysterical 
flutter, not unlike the nervous at- 
tacks of her earlier invalid days. The 
cause was that Betty, then 15, had 
gone to the village store to do some 
shopping and, failing to find what she 
wanted, had taken a train and gone 
into the city alone to make her pur- 
chases. She had been gone only two 
hours, yet the idea of her daughter 
being able to go into the city alone 
appeared to startle my wife. Betty 
laughed over her mother’s scolding 
and said she was old enough to take 
care of herself. I do not believe my 
wife ever quite recovered from. the 
shock of discovering that the children 
could do things without her assist- 
ance, 

“It was quite a shock to me to dis- 
cover that the children regarded me 
as a kind of old fogy, and assumed 
the attitude that my ideas were all 
right, but not quite up to date. They 
were very good-natured about it and 
obeyed me respectfully, but usually 
with a reserve clause.” 





ADVICE ON HOW TO CURE AND 
PREVENT A COLD. 





Common cold-in-the-head, and it’s 
very common at this time of the year, 
is a communicable disease. Just what 
causes a cold, how to prevent it and 
how to cure it aré subjects that a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Medicine of the University of Missouri 
discusses briefly as follows: 

Primarily the disease affects the 
sensitive lining of the nose, causing 
inflammation. There is no_ special 
germ that causes a cold, but there are 
several that may cause one. The dis- 
charges from the nose, throat and 
mouth, and the exhalations from the 
lungs of a person with a cold may 
contain the infectious agent. 

Lowered bodily resistance caused by 
extreme fatigue, or continued resi- 
dence in poorly heated places, chilling 
the body, wet feet, damp clothing, pre- 
disposes the development. of a cold. 
When in such a condition, ordinary 
contact with a person who has a cold 
may cause one to “take” cold. Often 








PURE BLOOD MAKES 
HEALTHY PEOPLE| 


Hood’s fSarsaparilla removes” 
scrofula sores, boils and other eru 
tions,. because it drives out of 
blood the humors that cause them. 
Eruptions cannot be successfully 
treated with external applications, 
because these cannot purify the 
blood. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes rich, 
red blood, ects the digestion, 
and builds up the whole system. In- 
sist on having Hood’s, Get it now. 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 





This fine sleeping 
doll is nearly two 
feet tall, and is all 
the rage. he has 
slippers, 





com plete 
underwear, stock- 
ings, etc. Dress ig 
very prettily mad 
half length, 
trimmed with lace; 
also has a \Iittle 
chatelaine watch, 
with fleur-de-lis pin, 
You can dress and 
undress this doll just 
like a real baby. Has 
‘ curly hair, pearly 
4 teeth, rosy cheeks, 
beautiful eyes, and 
goes to sleep just ag 
natural as life when 
you lay her down. 


This doll free for 
selling only 20 of our 
magnificent art and 
religious pictures at 
10 cents each. We 
trust you with pic- 
tures until sold, and 
give an extra sur- 

- prise gift for prompt- 
ness. Send no money—just your name. 

PEOPLE’S SUPPLY CO., Dept. BR. W., 

St. Louis, Mo. 








—— | 








times over-eating, causing indigestion, 
is related to “taking” a cold, hence thé 
excellent practice of taking an active 
purge at the beginning of a cold. A 
cold frequently goes before some more 
serious disease, so it is best to block 
the progress of the cold. 

To prevent colds, shun over-heated, 
under-heated or irregularly heated 
rooms and poorly ventilated rooms. 
Avoid personal contact with persons 
who have a cold. Use common sense 
in dressing to avoid over-heating or 
undue exposure of the body. When 
colds are epidemic avoid places where 
large numbers of people are congreé=- 
gated. 

But we all get colds, so the physi- 
cian at the University of Missouri 
gives a few simple directions for the 
treatment of the disease. First of all 
he says, keep it to yourself and pro- 
tect others from infection. Use paper 
handkerchiefs, which may be destroyed 
without waste.. Never cough or sneeze 
when Close to anyone. These are pre- 
cautions to protect your fellows. 


Within the first few hours you have 
a cold and upon going to bed, you may 
take a large, hot lemonade. Spiritous 
liquors do not help the lemonade and 
should be omitted. A brisk purge 
should be taken at the outset. For a 
couple of days the diet should be free 
from meats, condiments, sweets and 
pastries. If there is no fever a per- 
son may go about his ordinary activi- 
ties, but it is better to remain one day 
at home where heating and ventilating 
conditions may be controlled. Some 


- plain bland oil sprayed in the nose is 


effective if used frequently. If the 
head feels “stuffed up,” continued 
bathing of the face and hands and 
forehead in as hot water as can be 
borne is useful. If these simple meas- 
ures do not control or cure the attack, 
you should have the advice of your 
physician promptly. 





BAKED. BEANS, 





Soak four cups of beans over night 
in cold water. In the morning aad 
fresh cold water and cook slowly un- 
til skins begin to burst.. Pour off 
water and turn beans into a bean pot 
or jar. Bury in the beans _ three- 
fourths of a pound of fat salt pork. 
To one cup boiling water add one 
tablespoon salt, one tablespoon mo- 
lasses, three tablespoons sugar, and 
pour over beans. Add enough boiling 
water to cover beans, and more if 
needed during the cooking. ‘Cover 
the bean jar and bake slowly from 
six to eight hours. Mustard may be 
added if the flavor is preferred. This 
quantity should serve eight persons, 
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HOW TO PREVENT TAKING TY- 
PHOID FEVER. 





Typhoid fever ts a preventable dis- 
ease, and is often spoken of as a filth 
disease, because in the main it is con- 
tracted from food or water contaminat- 
ed with human excrement. The follow- 
ing is a succinct statement, taken from 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, bearing on this subject: 

For the individual: 

1. Keep away from all known or sus- 
pected cases of typhoid fever. 

2. Wash hands thoroughly before 
meals. Do not use “roller towels.” 

3. Use drinking water only from 
sources known to be pure, or, if this 
is not possible, use water that has been 
purified by municipal filteration. 

4. Avoid bathing in polluted water. 

5. Use pasteurized or boiled, instead 
of raw milk. 

6. Select and clean vegetables and 
berries, that are to be eaten raw, with 
the greatest care. 

7. Avoid eating “fat” raw oysters 
and, in general, oysters and other 
shellfish whose origin is not known. 

8. Be vaccinated against typhoid in 
all cases in which any special exposure 
is known or feared, 

For the community: 

1. Insist on the hearty co-operation 
of all persons with an efficient health 
officer. 

2. Require notification and a reason- 
able degree of isolation of every 
known or suspected typhoid case. 

3. Exercise strict control over the 
disinfection of known typhoid excreta. 

4, Insist on pure or purified water 
supplies. 

5. Require pasteurization of milk 
supplies. 

6. Regard all human excreta as pos- 
sibly dangerous, and control their dis- 
position in such a way as to prevent 
contamination of food or drink. 





HOME, SWEET HOME, FOR FARM- 
ERS, 


Farmers, as much as any people, are 
in position to enjoy certain blessings 
that reflect the sentiments of the above 
heading. It is, or should be, the farm- 
er who enjoys the home garden, the 
home orchard, home-raised flour and 
meal, home-raised and home-cured 
hams and bacon, home-raised turkey 
for Thanksgiving and Christmas, 
home-raised chickens, fresh home- 
gathered eggs, home ~- preserves, 
home-canned fruit, etc. There 
fresh home-gathered eggs, home-pre- 
serves, home-canned fruit, etc. There 
are numerous other necessities of life 
that may be produced and used first 
hand in the farm home. It is the util- 
izing all these things that enables the 
farmers to fully appreciate the senti- 
ment of Home, Sweet Home. 


RENOVATION OF MILLINERY. 








With the present day styles almost 
anyone can do considerable in the way 
of freshening and remodeling hats. 

Old velvets may be freshened by 
brushing and steaming. Sometimes it 
ig desirable to pan the velvet. This is 
done by dampening the back and iron- 
ing evenly across the surface, always 
moving the iron in the same direction. 

It is better to steam ribbon also, as 
the iron in pressing leaves a shiney 
surface. 

Wings and feather bands may be 
mended by the use of the needle and 
thread, or a bit of glue, and then cov- 
ered with a piece of illusion of the 
same shade. This gives a fresh look 
besides protecting the feathers. 

If one wishes to cut down the brim 
of a beaver hat, she should mark the 
desired shape with a piece of chalk, 
remove the thread and bobbin from the 
sewing machine, make the smallest 
stitch possible, place the brim between 


the foot and the feeder, and sew 
around twice. Be sure the second 
stitching is over the first. Break the 


hat apart where it has been stitched. 
This leaves the edge soft and fuzzy as 
in the new hat. 

For the present season much of the 
trimming is extremely simple and any 
of the fashion magazines will furnish 
ideas for trimming. Before copying a 
hat, be sure it is a style suited to you. 
It is often well to try the style out in 
paper before working it up in the ma- 


rado, 





terial.—Charlotte E, Carpenter, Colo- 


33-PIECE DINNER SET 
AND 41 EXTRA ARTICLES 
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DESCRIPTION 


We have given a great many of 
these dinner sets to readers of our 
big farm paper. But we are not 
satisfied—we want to distribute 
a& great many more of these 
magnificent 33-piece dinner sets—an 
you can have a set if you only make 
up your mind to read this announce- 
ment. These are not ordinary prem- 
ium dishes—they are made of pure 
white ware that will last for years 
with ordinary care. It only requires 
a few minutes every now and then, 
and this magnificent set of dishes be- 
longs to you. 





The Complete Set Consists of: 


large plates, 

teacups. 

saucers. 

butter patties. 

fruit or cereal dishes. 
deep vegetable dish. 

large meat platter. 

large cake or bread plate. 
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Every piece in this large 33-piece 
dinner set is of high grade material, 
perfectly white, and large enough to 
please the most particular house- 
keeper. 

The design on each piece is made 
to our special order and the 1ed roses 
with the green fcliage is so real that 
they seem to only lack their natural 
fragrance, The edge of each piece is 
finished with solid gold trimmings— 
the kind that positively won’t wear 
off. Our dishes are prepared by a 
secret process, the delicate enamel 
finish on each dish will not graze or 
get streaky when washed. Indeed, 
your dishes will be just as white and 
clear in a year from now as they are 
the day you receive them, provided 
you take ordinary care of them. 

If you could buy these dishes from 
your local dealer they would cost you 
so much money you probably would 
feel you could not afford them. But 
they are not for sale—they are made 
to our exclusive order by the best 
known pottery in America, the Owen 
China Company of Minerva, Ohio, and 
each dish bears the trade-mark of 
the Owen China Company, thus guar- 
anteeing them to be genuine Owen 
Chinaware. You will find Owen 
Chinaware for sale in only the best 
stores—but our special rose design is 
made only for our big family of 
friends and subscribers. 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Be the first person in your neigh- 
borhood to get a set of these mag- 
nificent dishes. Sign the coupon be- 
low, right now, and mail it to me to- 
day, and I will send you one of our 
large sample needle cases, containing 


4 115 of the very best needles in all use- 


ful sizes. We will also send you a 
picture of the dinner set showing the 
dishes in all their brilliancy and 
handsome coloring. 


115 High-Grade Needles 











Every woman needs needles, ang 
when your neighbors see this splendid 
great big needle case, they will want 
one just like yours. If they like it, 
tell them that they can have one of 
these large needle cases if they will 
hand you 25 cents in connection with 
a SPECIAL OFFER which I will 
write you about when you sign the 
coupon, 

I know after you get my complete 
outfit and see the beautiful colored 
picture of the dishes you will be more 
than pleased. You will be surprised, 
astonished, at the ease with which 
you can earn this dinner set, 

The first thing to do is to send me 
your name on the coupon and the 
whole outfit, including needles, col- 
ored picture of dishes, full instruc- 
tions for getting the dishes and 41 
beautiful extra gifts, will be sent you 
by return mail, so you won’t have to 
lose any time in getting started. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


Saint Louis,’ - 


Missouri. 
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41 EXTRA GIFTS 


The 33-piece dinner set alone will 
more than repay you for the little 
favor I ask of you, but we are going 
to give you + splendid set of 40 beau- 
tiful high-class souvenir post card¢ 
printed in may colors (no trash) as 
an extra inducement for you to be 
prompt. Ever ;hough you don’t com- 
plete your dinner set order the 40 
post cards are yours. 


But that’s not all by any means— 
we have an extra surprise gift that we 
will pack with your dishes, and which 
you will know nothing about until you 
receive them azxd open your crate— 
just like the woman above is doing. 
This surprise gift is a beauty—some- 
thing every woman will go into rap< 
tures over. I'll tell] you more about it 
when you send me your name. 


You take no chances in signing the 
coupon, because, if you get sick or for 
any other eason fail to earn the 
dishes, we will pay you well for whet 
pictures you dispose of. 

I also include with each set of 
dishes my plan for paying the express 
charges on the dishes. My whole plan 
is so simple and will take up so little 
of your time that you can’t fail to 
earn a set of these dishes if you only 
make up your mind to do so, and sign 
the coupon below. 3 

Remember, the coupon starts every- 
thing—sign it right now—quick, 


SEND NO MONEY 
WITH THIS COUPON 


Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


I want to get a 33-piece dinner 
sef and the’ 41 extra gifts. send 
me the sample needle cas, picture 
of the dishes in color, and tell me 
all about your big offer, It is 
understood I am placed under no 
obligation in signing this coupon. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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i ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


1167. Girls’ Dress. 
Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 
9939. Ladies’ House Dress. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 4% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. The skirt measures 
about 15 yards at the foot. 

1172. Ladies’ Dress, 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material for 
the skirt, and 6 yards for tunic and 
waist for a 36-inch size. The skirt 
measures about 2% yards at the foot. 

9897. Girls’ Dress With Lining. 

Cut in four siezs: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 344 yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8-year size. 

9882. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inci material for a medium size, 
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9661. Ladies’ Maternity Skirt. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 54% yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. 

9902, Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 38-inch size. 

9736. Boys’ Russian Suit With Knick- 
erbocker and Shield. 

Cut in four sizes: 3, 4,5 and 6 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 27-inch material 
for a 4-year size. 

1165. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17, and 18 
years, It requires 2% yards of 44-inch 
material for the skirt, and 3% yards 
for waist and tunic for a 14-year size. 

9727. Girls’ One-Piece Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8,10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8 year size. 

9662. Ladies’ Combination Chemise and 
Drawers. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 2% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1018-1010. Ladies’ Costume. 
Waist 1018 is cut in six sizes: 34, 





THE 


ERRYWANENLUG 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rlirts 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 85th St.. Rock 
Island, Ilinois. 








Hello, little friends. I hope you en- 
joyed the game I told you about last 
week; and I hope you will enjoy the 
one I am going to tell you about this 
week. This week’s game will be a 
“prize” game, too, only the prize will 
be a bit more difficult to win, I think. 

But you won’t mind that, will you? 
It wouldn’t be much fun to play easy 
games all the time, would it? We will 
call this game “The Prize-Picture 
Story Game,” because in order to win 
a prize you must write the best story 
about the picture you see in the Merry 
Game Club this week. 

I want you to write a_ short 
story about the picture—so that the 








The “Prize Stery” Picture. 





picture will illustrate your story. If 
you don’t quite understand what I 
mean, ask your mama or your papa, or 
big sister or big brother and they will 
tell you. ' 

I want you to send your stories to 
me before the 15th of January, 1915, 
(you see, I am going to give you lots 
of time) and I am going to print the 
three best ones in the Merry Game 
Club. And to the writer of the very 
best story out of the three, I will send 
a prize, and to the writer of the sec- 
ond best I will send a perfectly beau- 








36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 1010 is cut in six sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure. It requires 7% yards of 40- 
inch material to make’the dress for a 
36-inch size. The skirt measures about 
1% yard at the lower edge. Two sep- 
arate patterns, 10c for each. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for eacl additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.......- Size........ Years 
Bust..........im, Waist. .......+.0iM, 
NAMC ..ccccccecccsvesevccvcessesece 
AGGTOSS .cccccesevercceuccesvesecess 


tiful post card (the kind that must be 
sent in a box) and to the writer of 
the third best I will send a very nice 
post card. 

Now I want every one of you little 
folks to take part in this contest, be- 
cause I am gure you will find writing 
“prize stories” lots of fun. 

And don’t forget to send in some of 
the games you play for our Merry 
Game Club. “The more the merrier, 
you know; and besides, we want to 
make our club one of the finest clubs 
in the whole United States, don’t we? 

And I just guess we'll have to hurry 
some if we do that! But I’m sure the 
little folks that belong to the big 
Rural World family know how to hur- 
ry. You do—don’t you? 

Let’s show everybody what we can 
do! What do you say? 

Good-bye—until next week. I am go- 
ing to look for stacks and stacks and 
stacks of stories for our “Prize-Pic 
ture Story” contest. 





THE “COME-HOME” BITE, 





When a certain little child has had 
her appetite thoroughly satisfied at the 
noon meal, she says, “Oh, mama, I 
don’t want any more. Save it for my 
‘come-home’ bite,” and this mother 
never forgets. There is no one who 
can remember that far back but knows 
well that hollowness which was always 
present when he reachet: home after 
school. Some were fortunate in hav- 
ing mothers who remembered this nat- . 
ural hunger and made provision for it, 
Many mothers do now, but the recent 
sight of an eight-year old child one 
afternoon, with a cold pancake in one 
hand and a heavy biscuit in the other, 
makes one think there are some who 
do not. 

After the age of five years, three 
regular, simple and substantial meals 
are advised for children, but scme 
light food should be given for the aft- 
ernoon lunch when it is desired, and 
especially to delicate children who 
need food more frequently. The fol+ 
lowing are suggestions for some suit- 
able foods which will satisfy as well 
as delight-the child just home from 
school: 

Slices of bread, dried out and 
browned in a slow oven, are especial- 
ly appetizing to the child when he has 
become accustomed to it. The starch 
of the slice of bread had been changed 
into a sweeter substance by heat. This 
substance is called dextrin. Just such 
a change in starch is produced by the 
saliva in the mouth. Hence this dried, 
browned bread is nearer absorption. It 
requires a great deal of mastication on 
the part of the child, if sweetness is 
obtained and this, as mothers know, is 
another point in its favor. The Ger- 
man people make a similar food which 
they call “Zweibach.” It differs from 
ordinary bread only in the addition of 
eggs and more sugar and shortening. 
Then it is sliced and browned as stat- 
ed above. 

Other foods which are suitable are 
graham crackers, bread and butter, 
the old-fashioned bread and milk, or 
rice pudding and milk. For variety, 
a baked apple with toast or a dish of 
prunes with a wafer may suffice—Mo- 
na Verne Lace, Colorado Agricultural 
College, 





SOME POTATOES. 





During the past year a potatoe 
growing contest among boys and 
girls was conducted in Connecticut 
by the Connecticut Potato Club. In 
this contest Miss Bertha Green raised 
50 bushels of potatoes from an eighth 
of an acre, or at the rate of 400 
bushels per acre. Let some boy or 


girl from some other state grow 60 
bushels on an eighth of an acre next 














promptness. 
People’s Supply Co., Dep . 8 716 Lucas Ave, St, Louls 
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LESSONS LEARNED FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL CONTEST. 














All previous records have been 
broken in the National Egg-Laying 
Contest which closed December ist at 
the Missouri State Poultry Experiment 
Station at Mountain Grove. Lady Lay- 
more, hen No. 611, a S. C. White Leg- 
horn from Nebraska, tied the world’s 
trapnest record for an egg-laying con- 
test. She laid 286 eggs in 12 months. 
She beat Lady Showyou’s record by 
five eggs. The English pen of S. C. 
White Leghorns won the grand cham- 
pionship by laying 2,296 eggs. Every 
one of the hens in this pen except one 
laid over 200 eggs. 


Why is it that some pens have a 
single hen in the pen of 10 hens that 
will make a very high record and the 
remaining birds in the pen will be be- 
low the average? We think it is due 
to the fact that a poultryman like Bar- 
_ Tron has given much thought and much 

time to the question of selection and 
breeding for egg production. Such 
breeders have done some trapnesting, 
some pedigreeing, and they know the 
kind of males and females that they 
are breeding from. Such poultrymen 
have selected and bred from 200-egg 
males, that is, males bred from hens 
with 200-egg records, so long that they 
have fixed the egg-laying characteris- 
tics and the egg-laying ability in the 
entire flock, so nearly so that prac- 
tically all their hens average well and 
make good records, barring sickness, 
accident, or improper methods of feed- 
ing and housing. While the other fel- 
lows have bred more or less promiscu- 
ously and unknowingly. Therefore, 
they only get an occasional high hen. 
A good fancier might see an excep- 
tionally beautiful bird exhibited by an 
amateur, but not knowing whether the 
bird had a line of good breeding back 
of him, a good fancier would not give 
much for such a bird to cross on his 
flock because the bird’s good points 
might not be fixed by years of breed- 
ing, and he might not be able to trans- 
mit his good qualities. The same is 
true in breeding for egg production. 


Heredity Counts. 

In some pens, practically every bird 
gives evidence of years of careful se- 
lection and breeding, and another pen 
has only an occasional good bird 
which shows that these good quali- 
ties are not so firmly and uniformly 
fixed in the flock. Mr. Poultryman, 
know the history and the pedigree of 
your best breeding males. 

In addition to the above facts, our 
records for this contest and the two 
previous ones, lead us to state the fol- 
lowing as being true: 

There is an egg type and a beef type 
in poultry, just as true as there isa 
dairy type and a beef type in cattle. 
We find both of these types in all va- 
rieties of poultry. And there is also 
the intermediate, or dual purpose type. 
We are not going to attempt to des- 
scribe these except to say that our 
best hens are medium-sized birds, and 
as a rule, are considerably under 
standard weight. They are late moult- 
ers, and practically free from the dis- 
position to~-broodiness. They have 
thin pelvin bones; rather high tails; 
rather narrow skulls, not a masculine 
head in appearance; large, bright 
eyes; large combs; long and broad 
backs carried much higher than that 
portion nearest the tail; wide behind 
with plenty of space between the point 
of their breast bone and the points of 
the pelvic bones; and they must be 
good feeders, always active and alert. 
The good laying hens are nearly al- 
Ways somewhat close feathered. Not 
loosely feathered like the Cochins. We 
believe that if a White Leghorn with 
a record of 250 eggs and a Barred Rock 
with the same record, were both in 
good health and condition, and were 
both killed and picked at the same 
time, you would find a great resem- 
blance and uniformity in the shape 


and measurements of the body and 
bones of the two fowls. You would 
have to make due allowance for the 
extra size of the Plymouth Rock, of 
course. 

These contests have also proven be- 
yond a doubt in my mind, that a rea- 
sonable amount of beauty and a rea- 
sonable amount of eggs can be com- 
bined in the same-fowl. The Barred 
Rock, the White Rock, the Buff Leg- 
horn and a number of the other hens 
which made the highest records this 
year, were hens which would not dis- 
grace any show room. The Barred 
Rock which laid 254 eggs was excep- 
tionally good in color and shape. Just 
as have some of the fanciers utterly 
disregarded egg-production in their 
matings, just so have some of the egg 
men utterly disregarded color in their 
matings. We do not believe it is pos- 
sible to produce a record-breaking lay- 
er and pay too much attention to color, 
neither can you breed the exceptional- 
ly high scoring specimen and pay too 
much attention to egg production, but 
we do believe it is possible to breed 
whole flocks that can average 150 to 
180 eggs and have individuals laying 
from 200 to 250 eggs and still have 
beautiful color and shape, which is 
not necessarily standard shape. There 
seemed to be a disposition at the last 
A. P. A. meeting at Chicago to gradual- 
ly change the shape of our varieties 
until they conform more nearly to the 
egg type, and that is what we should 
come to. Also the egg men should 
strive to improve the color in their 
flocks, and the standard makers should 
always bear in mind not to make the 
color requirements so artificially im- 
possible that a good poultryman 
could not combine a reasonable amount 
of beauty in shape and color, and 
at the same time, have a productive 
flock. We are glad to say that the 
disposition of the standard makers 
seems to be in that direction more than 
ever before. 

Pen Records by Countries. 

The highest pens from the different 
countries ranked as follows at the 
close of the contest: 

Breed. Best. Eggs. 
S. C. W. Leghorns, English record .2,296 
S. C. W. Leghorns, American...... 2,104 
S.C. W. Leghorns, New Zealand. .1,814 
S.C. W. Leghorns, Vancouver yee > 
8S. C. W. Leghorns, Australian ....1,660 
W. Wyandottes, Ontario.......... 1,641 
8. C. W. Leghorns, British Col... .1,460 
S.C. W. Leghorns, S. African. ...1,352 


Our experience with Sciatan pens 
leads us to believe that on account of 
the change of season, change of cli- 
mate and long distances that it is al- 
most impossible to ship birds from 
Australia and New Zealand and other 
countries of equal distance and then 
get satisfactory results. We believe 
we can breed from these pens one year 
at this place and raise their young 
in this climate and they will do far bet- 
ter than their parents. Many of these 
did quite well, however, considering 
the fact that they were just about fry- 
ing size when they reached here last 
December. ‘ 

These Laid Over 200 Eggs. 

In this contest which just closed, 115 
hens laid more than 200 eggs each. The 
highest of these hens of each variety 
is as follows: 


Eggs. 
S. C. White Leghorn, Nebraska... .286 
White Wyandotte, Pennsylvania... .265 
Barred Plymouth Rock, Iowa...... 254 
Ancona, Missouri .......... josbee sen 
Black Orpington, Nebraska........ 243 
White Plymouth Rock, Texas...... 242 
R. C. Rhode Island Red, Missouri. .239 
Silver Wyandotte, Missouri........ 233 
Buff Orpington, Texas............. 230 
S. C. Rhode Island Red, Missouri. . .227 
S. C. Black Minorca, Missouri...... 225 
Buff Wyandotte, New ork....... ey 77 
Campine, New Jersey......... jacoseae 
S. C. Buff Leghorn, Michigan.......215 
Black Langshan, Missouri..... aeouae 
Buff Plymouth Rock, Missouri.....210 
White Orpington, Missouri.........205 


Black Rhinelander, California..... 202 


The hens in the national contest 
made an average of 159 eggs per hen. 
There were several hens which did not 
lay an egg. These will be killed and 
examined to determine, if possible, 
what was the cause of their barren- 
ness.. The average would have been at 
least from five to eight eggs more per 
hen had the contest started the first of 
November, 1913. 

The Ten Highest Pens. 
The ten highest pens in this contest 


were as follows; each pen being com- 
posed of ten hens: 

Eggs. 
S. C. White Leghorns, England. ..2,296 
White Wyandottes, England..... 2,047 
White Wyandottes, Pennsylvania. 2,006 


S. C. Reds, Missouri.............. 1,996 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Ohio. ..1,867 
S. C. White Leghorns, Penn...... 1,821 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, Illinois. .1,809 
White Plymouth Rocks, Arkansas.1,784 
Silver Wyandottes, Missouri..... 1,764 
White Plymouth Rocks, Texas...1,752 

The average number of eggs per hen 
laid by all hens of each variety was as 
follows: 


Eggs 
White Wvyandottes......... RR 190 
Barred Rocks ........ PEP re ee 17 
S. C.: White Leghorns......ccecess 172 
a0) Res ic viade <cawecso4 he oteon 171 
White Plymouth Rocks........... 171 
All Buff Wyandottes.............. 169 
Silver Wyandottes ........ Rieatsad 7167 
oe > err re 164 
See OR OEMES occas eee s cc seee 163 
pe Oe ee Pees 162 
S. C. Black. Minorcas....... Pa deded 160 
Black Langshans ....... Sweecseves 158 
Buff Leghorns ....... Sevcceenaes et 154 
Buff Plymouth Rocks ........ «2 148 
White Orpingtons ............00.. 143 
Black OLpingvone~ 0.6 oc ce wevsodee 139 
IEE Bisas nudes acne bal See caien 135 
R. C.-Bigek MABOTCAS: 2... 2 epee ccc 128 
Black Rhinelanders .............. 124 


Those are records which any breeder 
should be proud of. All made good av- 
erages. 

Highest Leghorn Pens. 

The ten highest pens in the Leghorn 
contest were as follows, all being S. C. 
White Leghorns: 


Eggs. 
a ai ie ae me a” 2,104 
PORROTIVEOI 66s 6c cs vas cin ve 0602's 2,097 
PND x Faxicdieuccs CKbadeces Cees 1,939 
pT. ee er a ewtetvewess 1,867 
CS Ree rT Torr re 1,822 
New Zealand ........ PO Peery te 1,814 
Vancouver Island ........csceess- 1,774 
WOUREEEE .cccccusee Seened aoe sa ae 1,720 
TOWE o6o¥ es Cesena uns cobs eg Tetews 1,646 
DINER < cic mrudaseds ot os0-0 enters 1,633 


Some of the foreign birds and some 
of the American birds which got late 
starts and were out of condition final- 
ly came up and made creditable rec- 
ords after all. A hen may be held back 
and prevented from laying as many 
eggs as she would have done had she 
been kept in good condition and given 
proper care and treatment, but when 
she does reach a normal state of health 
and condition, she will make up for 
much of the time she lost, if she is 
properly bred. One of the highest lay- 
ing pens in this contest was bred from 
a male bird which had one eye put out 
by roup. We do not recommend this 
practice, however, because it is un- 
safe. A bird may recover but the off- 
spring too often shows a tendency to 
the same disease. 

As a comparison of foreign bred 
birds and American birds, we might 
say that all foreign S. C. White 
Leghorns averaged 158 eggs each and 
all American S. C. White Leghorns av- 
eraged 164 eggs each, making six eggs 
per hen in favor of the American Leg- 


horns. 
The Utility Contest. 

The hens in the utility contest nev- 
er had a fair chance because most of 
them got out of condition to start with 
and never fully recovered from the ef- 
fects of it. The most of them, how- 
ever, made a record far above that of 
the average hen. The ten highest pens 
were as follows: 

Eggs. 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mich. .1,749 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Texas. .1,608 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Penn... .1,583 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Ohio... .1,563 
White Wyandottes, Arkansas... .1,457 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mo.,..1,404 
White Wyandottes, Texas...... Po 306 
S.-C. Retia, New York ;.. ...0 see. * "1,298 
White Wyandottes, New York....1,152 
S. C. Reds, New Hampshire...... 1,143 


The New Contests. 

The new national contest and the 
Missouri contest started on November 
lst. We have several new varieties 
entered this year that we have never 
had before. The pens this year are 
composed of only five pullets. The 
highest pen for the month was a Mis- 
souri pen of White Wyandottes. The 
pen of five pullets laid 117 eggs in No- 
vember and one pullet laid 30 eggs in 
30 days. A complete report will be 
given each month in the future.—T, E. 
Quisenberry, Mountain Grove, Mo, 








Breeders 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Fine, large and well-barred, $1.09 
each if 6 or more are ordered. 
Also, re Bronze Turkeys. 


Mrs. H. C. TAYLOR, Roanoke, Mo. 


oars om Type Spring Boars & Gilts. 
okies earling Boars, fall Pigs and An- 
CHINAS be Cattle. J. P. Vissering, Box 9, 


Alton, Ill. 
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PEKIN DUCKS PROFITABLE, 





In a recent article, D. O. Barto, in 
charge of Poultry Husbandry at the 
University. of; Illinois, - has this to say 
in regard to the raising of Pekip 
ducks: 

The raising of white Pekin ducks 
has in recent years become the most 
spectacular and intensive form of the 
poultry industry. The business 
flourishes all along the Atlantic coast 


from Maine to Virginia. Long Island 
is one of the greatest centers of this 
poultry work, but some of the largest 
duck farms are in Pennsylvania, New 
York and New Jersey. It is only a 
roderate duck farm that produces 
from 5000 to 8000 ducklings in a sea- 
son. There are several tracts that 
raise from 12,000 to 20,000 a year, a 
few that run to 50,000 and one farm 
has grown 80,000 ducklings in a year. 

It is a wonderfully interesting sight 
to see the acres of ducks from the 
funny little yellow balls of down with 
their bright beads of eyes and shovel 
bills, to the stately, full grown birds 
with their broad, snow-white backs 
glistening in the sun. At the age of 
10 weeks, the ducks are in full plum- 
age and appear to be fully developed. 

The flesh, however, is as tender 
and juicy as a pound-weight broiler 
chicken and the flavor is most de- 
licious. This statement is made with 
the understanding that the birds 
have been kept in dry, clean yards 
and given only sweet, wholesome 
foods. Some growers have experi- 
mented with fresh fish as a form of 
animal food and while they reported 
that the ducks ate them greedily and 
seemed to thrive on this food,~it im- 
parted an undesirable flavor to the 
flesh. It was found necessary to dis- 
card this part of their ration at least 
three weeks before they were killed 
for market. 

Ducks are extremely easy to raise 
in that they are not subject to tha dis- 
eases that constantly worry the grow- 
ers of chickens and turkeys, nor are 
they troubled by lice and mites. It is 
tuc that many people who have at- 
tempted to raise ducks have not suc- 
ceeded and claim that ducks are very 
frail and difficult poultry to grow, 
but it is because these people have 
disregarded some one or more of the 
things in the care and feeding that 
are absolutely essential to success in 
raising ducks. 


FANCIERS SHOULD SHOW FLOCKS, 








“The best way to find out how your 
poultry ranks as show stock is to en- 
ter some of your best birds in the 
nearest show.” That is what James 
G. Halpin, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Poultry Association, urges every 
poultryman to do who is interested 
in the production of show, as well as 
utility flocks. Here are just a few 
other suggestions which he offers to 
amateur fanciers: 

Join your local poultry association. 

Insist upon employing an impartial 
and outside judge. 

Do not criticise the judge unless 
you positively know he is mistaken— 
even then it is best to “watch and 
wait.” 

Don’t tell the judge how good stock 
you raise—show him. 

Accept the suggestions of the judge. 
Smile when the ribbons go to the oth- 
er man. It helps. 
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LIVE STOCK MOVEMENT AND 
PRICES AT ST. LOUIS. 


CATTLE — Fresh receipts, 8,500 
head; carried over from the day previ- 
ous, 6,000, making a total of about 15,- 
000 in the pens. Market ruled dull. 
Several bunches of Christmas steers 
were on sale, but even this failed to 
attract buyers. The policy throughout 
the morning was to let them alone. 
Market is so irregular it is next to im- 
possible to gauge, but all sellers are 
agreed that the entire advance of last 
week has been lost and even then sell- 
ing is a slow matter. There was a 
poor clearance ° effected late’ ‘in the 
day. 

Cows were no better off than were 
heifers—in fact, whatever adversities 
heifers suffered were also gone 
through by cows. Plenty of cows were 
in sellers’ hands late in the day, 
mighty nearly the majority of them. 
What few sales were consumated look- 
ed a big quarter lower, but these were 
hardly a fair criterion because, as some 
sellers put it, “they happened to 
catch the buyer just right.” 

Very little trading was evident in 
the stocker and feeder division. Sup- 
ply was excessive, far more than the 
needs of the buyers required. Fresh 
receipts were moderate, but a lot of 
stuff was carried over from Monday. 
Prices off and little business. 

Total quarantine cattle supply, 82 
car loads. Another lower market on 
all classes of cattle. There was prac- 
tically no demand from the order buy- 
ing element for the steers and the 
buying end rested largely with pack- 
ers. The latter also manifested but 
little interest and again sought dis- 
counts. The general trade in steers 
was 10@15c lower. Most of the Okla- 
homas sold at $7.20@7.35. 

HOGS—A right good shipping de- 
mand prevailed and as a result there 
was keen competition for the good 
quality hogs of most all weights and 
the market was active with prices on 
a strong to 5c higher basis. 

Some pigs and lights that were not 
very good, also some of the plainer 
kind of mixed hogs were not materially 
higher. The top was $7.30, paid to- 
ward the close, while the bulk went at 
$7.05@7.20. The top and also the 
bulk was much higher than the top 
and bulk on any of the other Western 
markets. 

Packers were not inclined to go out 
after the hogs when the market open- 
ed, and by the time they were ready 
for business there were but few hogs 
to be had, as shippers and city butch- 
ers had about cleaned the entire sup- 
ply up. Good hogs, 180°’ pounds and 
over, were the best sellers, and they 
brought best prices, going at $7.15 and 
better, while the mixed and plain 
grades went largely at $6.85@7.10 and 
rough packers at $6.50@6.75. 

Lights and pigs that were strictly 
good gvade found a lively trade, best 
lights bringing $6.75@7.05, fair kinds 
brought $6.50@6.75, best kind of pigs 
under 125 pounds went at $6.60@6.75 
and others from $5.25@6.50. 

SHEEP—Prices were on a 10@15c 
higher basis on all good grade fat of- 
ferings. A string of the “Starr” West- 
ern lambs that weighed 66 pounds sold 
at $8.50. There was also a string of 
the same brand yearlings offered, 
which went at $7.60. 

A double deck of Western lambs, 276 
head, that averaged 69 pounds, went 
at $8, and these sales represented all 
of any importance that arrived and 
were sold up to pretty close to the 
close of the market. Sheep were being 
inquired for by the buyers, and they 
would have willingly purchased a 
goodly number at prices somewhat bet- 
ter than they paid on Monday. A load 
of small goats that weiched 49 pounds 
went at $3.25. 

HORSES—tThe only live spot in the 
market was the disposal of war ani- 
mals, and this trade tended to relieve 








what otherwise would have been a 
mighty slow, mean market. Good 
chunky types on the artillery order 
that passed inspection sold fairly well. 
This class must range from 15.3 to 16 
hands high, weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 
pounds, and range from 5 to 6 years 
old. These bring from $150 to $170. 
Eastern horsés are slow and Southern 
horses are neglected. Quotations for 
these are purely nominal. 

MULES—Dealers claim they have no 
market for their holdings at present 
and flatly refuse to take on heavier 
supplies. Sellers claim the trade is 
poorer than it has been in years and 
are advising shippers to keep off the 
market. 

Quotations under these circum- 
stances are worse than useless, and 
if a set of figures were given, these 
would be misleading. 


SHORT COURSES ON AUTOMO- 
BILES, TRACTION AND STA- 
TIONARY ENGINES. 





Farmers interested in traction en- 
gines, automobiles, or stationary en- 
gines, will be attracted by the courses 
offered by the division of engineering 
in the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, during the institute 
December 28 to January 1. There will 
also be lectures on the farm lighting 
system and the uses of electricity on 
the farm. 

December 29 will be engine day. Pro- 
fessors of steam and gas engineering 
will lecture on stationary, gas, and oil 
éngines, fuels for gas and oil engines, 
traction engines, and automobiles. 
Many different engines will be demon- 
strated during the day. 

December 30 will be devoted to elec- 
tricity on the farm. There will be lec- 





tures and demonstrations by the pro- 
fessors of electrical enginecring on 
farm uses of electricity and a compari- 
son of methods of lighting the farm 
home. There will also be further dem- 
onstrations of stationary and traction 
engines. 

December 31 is concrete day. Here 
are some of the topics which will be 
discussed by the professors of applied 
mechinics; selecting and preparing 
materials for concrete, preparing and 
handling concrete, reinforcing con- 
crete, concrete construction for the 
farm. In the afternoon, there will be 
demonstrations to show the effect of 
proper and improper materials on the 
strength.of concrete construction. 

January 1 is good roads day. There 
will be lectures and demonstrations by 
professors from the highway engineer- 
ing, civil engineering, and architectur- 
al departments. 
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Farmers’ Classified Department 





60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


that at least 250,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 
Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 


Figure the cost of sending each of these readers 


a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 


through the Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 


including initials and 


numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 


any circumstances. 


COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD, 





LAND WANTED. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of good 
farm or unimproved land for gale. ©. ©. 
Buckingham, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED—Good farm, well located, pos- 
session next spring. Give price and descrip- 
tion. Addr., Drost, Box 754, Chicago. 











Cash must accompany all orders. 





Deparment, 710 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BLACK LANGSHANS, exclusively, cock- 
erels. Rosie Tull, Walker, Mo. 





LIGHT BRAHMA cockerels, 


1.00. 
Walter Jarratt, Lometa, Tex. $ 


Mrs. 





PURE MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 





QUICK CASH for your business or prop~/ for sale. Elsie Showalter, Arnold, Kan. 
erty. mgs anywhere. Don’t pay big 
commissions. ept. 2, Co-operative Sales- FOR SALE 
thoroughbred Bourbon Red 
man Co., Lincoln, Nebr. turkeys. Anna Myers, Fairbury, Nebr., R. 4. 











FARMS AND LANDS. 


DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best mark-ts. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dove . Delaware. 

240 ACRES 6% miles out, well improved, 
all cultivatable 2nd bottom, $45.00. Shaw 
Bros., El Dorado Springs, Mo. 











DON’T buy farm until you know all about 
our ditched bottom land in Butler county, 
Southeast Missouri. No rocks. No better 
land anywhere. Produces wheat, corn; 
fruit, clover, cotton. Good water, schools, 
roads. Close railroad. Two crops yearly, 
wheat and peas. No Mississippi river floods. 
Price low. Terms easy. Write owner, Ranch 
and Land Co., Neelyville, Mo. 


us LIVE STOCK. 
REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS, best 


quality, reasonable prices. Frank Franklin 
& Sons, Vinita, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Chester White boar pigs and 
one yearling boar. Pedigree furnished. B. J. 
Carroll, Caledonia, Minn. 


GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
beautifully marked, $20.00 each crated for 
shipment anywhere. Write Edgworth Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


FANCY DUROC-JERSEY HOGS—The most 
popular and profitable breed of hogs in 
America. Best blood of this breed. Sows 
bred for spring litters to great boars for sale; 
also a fine lot of fall pigs by Champion 
and out of fashionably bred dams. Not cheap 
stuff but the kind to make good. Address or 
visit Chas J. Stuckey, Mechanicsburg Ohio. 




















SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorr cockerels, 
= low prices. Ernest Caraway, Hornersville, 
Mo. 





FANCY DRIED APPLES—New crop Red 
Bens now ready; 100 pounds, $6.00. Trial 
—_ _ cents. Carlock’s Orchards, White- 
ner, Ark, 





SEND $7 for one hundred pounds choice 
evaporated apples, in double burlap bags, 
freight paid to’ your station. Two pound 
sample by parcel post for 25c. W. A. Clay- 
pool, Springdale, Ark. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$6.75 
for 100 pounds new evaporated November 
ringed apples, $7.75 for select ripe quarters. 
Free on board cars here. Samples, 8c. The 
Hughes ee Whitener, Arkansas. 





BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, choice 
wee. Florence Belle Ziller, Hiawatha, 
ns. 





FOR SALE, Golden Wyandotte cockerels, 
Rose Comb Victor strain, $2.50. B. EB. Dillon, 
Indiahoma, Okla. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, fawn and 
white; white egg strain, $1.00 each. O. W. 
Smith, Pleasant Green, Mo. 


EXTRA CHOICE Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys, both sexes. Prices right. Mrs. A. BE. 
Giendenning, Maywood, . 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB REDS, utility 
pullets, $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 each. Smith's 
Poultry Yards, *’gman, Ind. 


BARRED ROv:. COCKERELS, large well 
marked, and vigorous, $2.00 each, 6 or more, 
$1.50 each. Mrs. Geo. McNeill, Graham, Mo. 

















WHITE ROCKS—Extra large pure white 
hens, cockerels and pullets for sale. White 
Ivory strain, originated by Chas. C. Fair, 
Sharon, Kan. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn. pullets, 
$10.00 dozen for quick sale. Healthy utility 
chickens. Eight years’ experience. Mrs. 
Percy Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


REGISTERED Chester-White pigs, $6.00, 
$8.00 and $10.00 each. Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens, $1.00 each. Indian Runner 
ducks, $1.00 each. O. P. Curtis, Goshen, Va. 














AGENTS. 


WANTED—wNursery agents. Pay weekly. 
Perry Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


WILL PAY reliable woman $250.00 for 
distributing 2,000 free packages Perfumed 
Borax Washing Powder in your town. No 
money required. . Ward & Co., 214 Insti- 
tute Pl., Chicago. 

















SEED AND NURSERY STOCK, 


SWEET CLOVER—Order now. Mrs. J. T. 
Mardis, Falmouth, Ky. 


SUDAN GRASS SEED, guaranteed pire, 
60¢ per pound, prepaid. Charlie Clemmons, 
Anadarko, Okla 


No. 1 WESTERN Nebraska grown Feterita 
seed for sale by grower. Write J. B. War- 
rick, Hastings, Neb. 











FANCY BARRED ROCKS for sale, E. B. 
Thompson Ringlet strain, single birds, trios 
or pens mated; fifteen years’ —— 
breeding Barred Rocks. I guarantee satis- 
faction. J. H. Hart, Thomasville, ah 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode iment 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. 
nested and bred to lay.~ Sell cockerels inne 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 
Ava Poultry 





Eggs in season at a low price. 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 


uP WANTED. 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED, $65.00 to 
$150 month. Government life jobs. Common 
education sufficient. Thousands vacancies 
yearly. Write immediately for list of posi- 
tions and examination schedule. Franklin 
Institute, Dep't. 0167, Rochester, N. Y. 








PONIES. 


“_ 

REGISTERED Shetland Ponies for sale. 
This year’s colts. Willi be ready to ship by 
Christmas. Write your wants to N. E. 
Stucker, Ottawa, Kan. 


——————— ely 











—————— 


DOGS, 


coon, wolf and grayhounds for 
Tom Rice, Garnett, Kan. 
—— = a 


AUTOMOBILE. 


CYLINDER rebored, including piston and 
fa | $7.00 to $11.00. es Engine Co., 

31 8S Clinton 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 
a ——— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates ‘the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how poor, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for Profit is the only progressive 
financial journal published. It shows how 
$100 grows to $2,200. Write now and I'll 
send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Tt 
sale. 
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AUCTION SCHOOL. 





SEND $1.50 a Samet auctioneering book 
published, \% cco, Missouri Auction 
School, Kansas ‘City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR SALE—Foxes. 
ger, Florida. 


HOLIDAY BARGAIN camera and outfit. 
M. O. Clayton, Mildred, Mo. 


REPAIR FENCES THIS WINTER. You 
can do it better with an Ajax wire tightener. 
Send nizety cents; we will prepay charges. 
B. F, Avery & Sons, Dallas, Tex. 


BEA Ohristmas Calendar, biotter 
combined; lithograph of children, sepia re- 
production of prize cats and 10 cents 
each. E. F. K., 15th and Martin Sts, Med- 
ford, Mass. 











Ernest Young, Al- 














— 











FOR THE LADIES. 





MILLION Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 
a 1,000; 5,000 and over, 85c. November and 
later delivery. Stephen Childs Sons, Marion, 


bama. a 


SWEET CLOVER SEED, pure white and 
large biennial yellow. Pease aah aroular 
sent on request. Bokhara Seed Coe., Box D, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


BEES AND HONEY. 
R SALE—Extracted clover honey, qual- 


FO 
ity Al. owe * oe Jos. Hanken, 
Port Washington, W' 











— 








LADIES BOTHERED with superfluous hair 
should send — ae for a or $1.00 
for regular package of my rem 
anteed to remove hair. John W. Moore W's. 
Co., Box No. 6, Hendrickson, Mo. 


WOMEN: Do you dread your ironing day? 
Our new self-heating iron saves time, ex- 
pense and drudgery. Simplicity itself. No 
trouble, absolutely safe, always ready, and 
will last a life time. Send for free descrip- 
tion and particulars to Atlantic Sales Co., 435 
W. 117th St., N. Y. 











MUSIC. 





HONEY, fancy light amber, alfalfa, 2— 
60-Ib. cans, $10.50; amber, 2—60-Ib. cans, 
$10.00; single cans, 25 cents extra. Bert W, 
Hopper, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY OFFER— 
eng lovers, be delighted, get our a 
wiey’s Goat, i2c. 





The pall ay 
Gosty, Polytecnic, Texas 


WARTAX—500,000,000 rats, 1,000,00¢,000 
mice and 1,000,000, 000 sparrows impose a 
yearly wartax on the American farmers of 
2,000,000,000 dollars. Stop that leak. Buy 
an Autocat, the strong, permianent patent 
trap that catches mice, rats, sparrows by 
thousands without attention. No springs, 
| mp or doors. The marvelous trick to fool 
his pest. 25 cents by mail. Lynchburg Novy- 
elty Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


I ss — you full yan eet aoe 
formulas for 
nickel plate for or i, dalla, make bgt 
yf cars; no - 
Nars; 


= Sokol Ls? Jollers; ‘cleaning. t dol, 
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CREAM 


UF TRE 


Dairy News 


HOW TO HANDLE CREAM BEFORE 
CHURNING., 














There are two systems of preparing 
cream for butter making—the first is 
to churn sweet cream and the second 
sour or ripened cream. There are 
many advantages of the latter over 
the former, the most important being 
that:—(1) It churns ‘quicker and 
more easily. (2) It produces the finest 
flavor and aroma obtainable, and also 
these characters are uniform; by this 
I mean that different churnings, ail 
equally ripe, will produce a more 
uniform good butter than they wouid 
have done if they had been sweet 
cream, because the variation is less 
in ripened cream. (3) There is much 
less loss of fat in the buttermilk, as 
is seen by the analysis, which shows 
about .2 per cent fat, while when 
sweet cream is churned the loss is 
up to 1 per cent fat. 

According to a writer in the Amert- 
can Cultivator butter made from 
ripened cream keeps better on the 
average than sweet cream butter. In 
well ripened cream there is practical- 
ly a pure culture of lactic bacteria, 
and it is found, where so many of this 
species are present, that they prevent 
the growth of those bacteria which 
produce the bad flavors and aromas. 

The changes during ripening are 
first an increase in the lactic bac- 
teria, which gradually get in a much 
larger proportion to the other species; 
then there is a production of lactic 
acid by these bacteria from the lac- 
tose, and, lastly, the acid produces a 
partial coagulation, or “loppering,” 
and it is found best to churn when 
the acidity is about 65 to 75 per cent, 

The temperature influences the rip- 
ening, for different organisms have 
different optimum temperatures. 
Therefore, unless the cream is set 
at the optimum temperature of the 
lactic bacteria, other organisms which 
are harmful will develop. It has been 
found that below 60 degrees ripening 
is slow, and the butter produced is 
rather bad flavored, and churns with 

ifficulty; the best temperature ts 
about 75 degrees. There are three 
methods of ripening cream—viz., (1) 
Allowing to stand until sour; (2) add- 
ing home made starter; (3) by using 
a pure culture starter. 

It is found that excellent butter is 
made by allowing the cream to sour 
itself, but, like sweet cream, it does 
not give uniform results. The second 
method is often practised. Some 
clean, good buttermilk or sour milk 
is taken and strained through a mus- 
lin cloth into the cream; the quantity 
depends on the amount of cream to be 
ripened, and the length of the ripen- 
ing period, but the flavor is often im- 
paired because of the number of 
putrefactive bacteria present, and the 
butter does not keep so well. The 
best system produces by far the most 
uniform butter. The cream is first 
pasteurized between 165 to 170 de- 
grees, and then cooled to about 70 de- 
grees, and the starter is added at the 
rate of about 2% to 5 per cent of the 
cream, but it is better to use less 
starter, and give a longer ripening 
period. Although this method is con- 
sidered best I have made excellent 
butter by allowing the cream to sour 
itself, and the only advantage I can 
see is, that it produces a more uni- 
form quality at each churning. 


FEED TO BE HIGH; TEST COWS. 

Feed is going to be higher than 
usual this winter, unless all signs fail. 
It is, therefore, doubly important that 
the farmer keeping dairy cows should 
be sure that his cows are giving him 
more than value received for what they 
eat. The way to be sure of this is to 
have scales and a Babcock tester. 

This is only one of the reasons why 
farmers should test their cows for 
quantity and quality of product, says 
W. A. McKerrow. organizer of cow- 





testing associations for the Extension 
division of the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture. Other reasons for cow- 
testing are: 

It enables the farmer to eliminate 


cows that do not pay for their board. ° 


- It saves many a good cow from the 
shambles. 

It is an encourager of good feeding 
and good care. 

It gives the farmer an opportunity to 
build up a good producing herd. 

It increases one’s interest in dairy- 
ing as a business rather than as a 
means of labor merely. 

In short, it is plain common sense. 


A WOMAN'S EXPERIE NC E IN MAK- 
ING BUTTER ON THE FARM. 





I am a farmer’s wife and live in 
Johnson county, Texas, writes Mrs. 
Mable Graves,in Farm and Ranch. We 
run a dairy on a small scale, having 
a few head of thoroughbred stock. Of 
this number only two are milk cows. 
In selecting a milk cow I always 
thought quality of milk was prefer- 
able to the quantity. A cow giving 
from 16 to 18 quarts per day is not, 
to my mind, to be preferred above 
one that gives 12 quarts, with the 
same percentage of butterfat. 

We have splendid luck with our 
dairying and in the prepared article 
there is a reason for this. Our cows 
are well fed and watered. My hus- 
band always prepares good pasture 
and range for them during spring, 
summer and autumn months; he also 
looks ahead for the coming winters 
by storing away plenty of good cane, 
peanut and Johnson grass hay for 
them, and also takes great delight and 
interest in having good, pure drinking 
water and plenty of salt within their 
reach. 

But lastly and very important, they 
are treated well. Whip and scold a 
cow and she will want to fight and 
scold also. I have in my mind one 
special pet, a registered Jersey, that 
responds to my tone of voice in a 
manner that shows to me conclusive- 
ly that she knows what I think of her. 
My husband purchased her for me 
several] years ago and she is always 
first, last and at all times in my con- 
sideration and interest above any 
other in the herd. But on the other 
hand, the kind that are naturally 
mean I do not know anything about. 

I do my chores’ regularly, try to 
feed and milk at the same time every 
morning and evening. I use a cloth 
always to strain milk with, and use 
a separator, which is thoroughty 
cleansed and aired every time it fs 
used. I use a milk cooler, and if I 
put cream in cooler warm, I see that 
quite a little space is left open for 
the steam from cooling milk to escape. 
I do not make ruined butter or ever 
have any cream to ruin, and I think 
this airing of the milk a great help; 
the opening can be closed in an hour. 
When my cream is ripened it is 
churned before it begins to whey. I 
use a revolving barrel churn and think 
they are the best because they do not 
beat the grain out of the butter like 
the dasher churn does. Good Jersey 
butter when managed right needs but 
very little working before moulding. 
I use the brick moulds and when I 
prepare butter for market it is wrap- 
ped in oil paper bearing my own sig- 
nature, then placed in a small box 
made especially for that purpose. It 
ig then ready for market, which Is 
about six miles, but of course in 
warmest of weather we get a small 
piece of ice before market day, and 
when butter is packed in box put 
pieces of ice all around and over itt 
and then cover with good clean news- 
paper and thick cloth to keep out the 
sultry, hot air. When all this is done 
it will land safely to its destination. 

I get a good price for my butter, 
and when we have turned the thm 
milk into pork it is profitable also. 
We enjoy the work and get more out 
of the investment than dollars and 
cents, 

Of course no woman can run even 
@ small dairy alone, without the help 
of some one. If her husband does not 
take an interest in the work her 
chances are very limited, but on the 
other hand, when he is good to help 
her about the cows and helps to find 
good market for the butter, she has 
good chances and encouragement. My 
husband is always good to help me 
about my dairy work, 





THE ABOVE-GROUND ICE HOUSE 


MOST SERYVICEABLE. 


Since ice at best is a highly perish- 
able product, requiring special equip- 
ment for its preservation, the farmer 
who wishes to locate an ice house 
should take advantage of such natural 
advantages as are offered by shade and 
exposure. A shady situation with a 
northern exposure has a decided ad- 
vantage as a location for such a build- 
ing. In general design ice houses are 
of three type: 

1. Those built entirely above ground. 

2. Those built partly above and part- 
ly under ground. 

3. Those of the cellar type, built en- 
tirely below ground. 

The above-ground structure is by far 
the most common of these types. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
these three types may be briefly stated 
as follows: 

Above-ground houses can, as a rule, 
be more economically constructed than 
either of the other designs. Fixcava- 
tions are expensive to make and diffi- 
cult to insulate and drain properly. In- 
sulation and drainage are two of the 
most important factors in the pre- 
servation of ice. It is true that the 
temperature of the earth varies less 
than that of the air, but the fact that 
the temperature of the earth six to eight 
feet below the surface remains at or 
about 55 degrees F. the year round 
makes it quite as important to protect 
the stored ice against the earth as 
against the heated air. It is more dif- 
ficult to remove ice as needed during 
the season from pits than from struc- 
tures’ above ground. Slight advan- 
tages are apparent at harvest time in 
favor of the cellar or the half-sunken 
types of house, and under some cir-~ 
cumstances they are to be preferred to 
the other type. 








LATE recat STORED POTA- 


The potato crop just harvested 
should be stored with the greatest care, 
in order that the potatoes may be 
kept at the lowest temperature possi- 
ble without freezing and have the most 
perfect ventilation. This will prevent 
damage to the stored crop by the late 
blight. 

The presence of the blight in pota- 
toes may be recognized by dark brown 
shallow spots, of irregular shape. 

Every potato grower’ should put 
away in the cubby hole of his memory 
the fact that, if this blight appeared 
in his district last summer, it will re- 
appear next summer unless care is 
taken in the selection of seed from 
uninfected fields, and in the treat- 
ment of seed with corrosive sublimate. 
This is just an advance warning. 





Save all the leaves that have been 
raked off the lawn and pile them up 
in some out-of-the-way place to decay. 
Leaf mold is a valuable asset to green- 
house or window-gardening. 





A farm home should grow in at- 
tractiveness year by year; and by do- 
ing a little each year in that line, the 
expense will not be felt. Right now is 
a good time to do something in the 
way of improvement about the home. 
Look the surroundings over and de- 
cide on something, even if it be but lit- 
tle. It will all help. 





[Bee Keerinc| 


BEES AND FRUIT. 








That the honey bee is a very valu- 
able assistant to the grower of fruit 
may not be generally believed. The 
explanation as to how this can be pos- 
sible is to be found in the sciences of 
zoology and botany. What corresponds 
to the male and female in animals, 
also exists in plants, and in some 
plants both sexes exist in the same 
bloom, while in others they exist in 
separate blooms. The stamen or male, 
produces the pollen, which must in 
some way be conveyed to the pistil or 
female, before fruit can result. The 
wind and insects-are the usual agents 
that carry the pollen from the stamens 
to the pistils, and it is therefore easy 
to see that if the conditions or circum- 
stances are not favorable to these 
agents, the pollen is not carried to the 
pistils, and there can be no fruit. 

Having for some years been engaged 
in growing such fruits as tomatoes 
and cucumbers in the winter season 
under glass, we know from experience 
that when the wind and insecis are 
excluded as is of necessity the case in 
growing fruit under glass in the winter 
season, the fruit will be a failure, says 
a writer in Fruit Grower and Farmer, 
We are obliged to resort to artificial 
fertilization. 

To pollenize the tomato, which has 
both sexes in the same flower, we give 
the plants a light tap with a stick in 
the middle of the day when the pollen 
is dry, and readily drops from the sta- 
mens onto the pistils. The same re- 
sults may also be obtained by touching 
the insides of the blooms with a fine 
camel’s hair brush. 

In cucumbers the stamens and pis- 
tils are in separate flowers and we 
pollenize them by touching the insides 
of the flowers with a camel’s hair 
brush, being careful not to miss any, 
the pollen being in this way carried 
from the male to the female flowers. 

We well remember that years ago 
there was seldom a lack of fruits of all 
kinds. In those day nearly every farm- 
er had a few colonies of bees, some a 
dozen or more, while not a few had as 
high as 50 stands. Apple trees espe- 
cially were nearly every year loaded 
with fruit. Today there cannot be 
found within a radius of 15 miles a 
single colony of bees. It seems that 
farmers will have nothing to do with 
them. We believe quite strongly, that 
the failure of fruit of all kinds to yield 
as abundantly as formerly, may be at- 
tributed to a great extent, at least, to 
the very great scarcity of honey bees. 

Years ago, bees were quite profitable 
as a side line to regular farming, as 
the products of the apiary usually 
brought good prices. But prices de- 
clined, and as a result the keeping of 
bees also declined. Today, however, 
honey brings a good price, and we be- 
lieve bees would prove quite profitable, 
not only because of the income the 
honey would bring, but also because of 
their great assistance in fruit grow- 
ing. 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WITH A SET OF 


This handy shoe repair cctas was made 
clally for home use. With 
you can easily do any kind of 


shoe knife: peg nest 1 he oy meee ae : awl: 
ee! nails; one 

nalis; directi 

serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 
faction. R 


~Our 
frée, all mailing ed prepaid by sending one 
dollar to pay for a 
subscription to Golman's Rural World and a one 


Home, and one complete oubbiers Outat te be 
postage prepaid.” 
Address subscriptions and remittances te 


‘ao READY” 
COB SLER'S 


espe 
th the aid of these tools 


of clinch 


and full ona. A most complete and 


Offer: This Cobbler’s Outft may be had 


year’s new or rene 


COLMAN’S EURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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